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“We have always thought it worse than folly for a man to 
undertake to edit an agricultural paper without being a reg- 
ular, th , every-day, practical, agriculturist. We 

that Messrs. Bateham and Harris, the ed- 


are happy to 44 
itors of the Cultivator, are practical farmers, and sored 


know what they are writing about when writing on the sub- 
ject of Agriculture. Such men should be patronized by 
the farmers of this great and growing State, in preference 
to those persons who pretend to edit agricaltaral papers, 
and know nothing about the subject on which they write.” 
— Cadiz Sentinal 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN OHIO. 





The better education of farmers, we have said, is 
the great want of the age. - It is, emphatically, the 
great want of Ohio, and it is full time that some plan 
was devised for supplying this want, in this great agri- 
cultural State, 

The losses that our State annually sustains by the 
impoverishing of her fertile soils, and by deficient 
crops and misapplied labor, arising from ignorance of 
the principles of agricultural science, we have no doubt 
are greater than would be the cost of establishing a 


first rate agricultural school and experimental farm in’ 


every county, and of educating all the sons and daugh- 
ters of our farming population. 

Will not the intelligent and patroitic agriculturists 
and friends of improvement begin to consider earnestly 
this matter, and give utterance to their thoughts, in 
order that plans of action may be speedily devised. 
We invite such of our readers as feel disposed, to 
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offer suggestions through our columns; in the mean 
time, we will inquire what has been done, or proposed 
in other States for affurding young farmers facilities 
for a proper education, and see what hints can be ob- 
tained therefrom of benefit toour peop'e. We trust 
the State Board of Agriculture will take some action 
on this subject before long, at least so much as to 
appoint a committee to prepare a report thereon, to be 
read at the next annual meeting; or offer a premium 
for the best essay on the subject. 
THE FARMERS’ COLLEGE. 

In connection with the foregoing, we take pleasure 
in noticing a movement in the right direction on the 
part of the President and Directors of the Farmers’ 
College, in Hamilton. county. This institution, our 
readers are aware, was commenced as an Academy 
about 20 years ago, by the individual enterprise of 
Freeman G. Cary, who conducted it with great and 
increasing success, until seven years ago, when an act 
of incorporation was obtained, under the name of 
Farmers’ College, and by the aid of liberal subscriptions 
good buildings were erected, professors employed, &c. 
Mr. Cary continued at the head of the institution, 
and it has continued to prosper, having of late years 
an average of over 200 students in actual attendance. 

The institution, however, has never as yet come up 
to the wants of the public, nor the intentions of its 
worthy founder, as it regards the facilities a.orded for 
imparting a practical and scientific agricultural educa- 
tion—it has not been in fact a farmers’ college, except 
in name, as may be seen by a list of its Alumni append- 
ed to the last annual announcement, where out of 
forty-one names whose occupations are given, only 
three are put down as farmers! 

But an effort is now making to peer this defect, 
which we hope may prove successful. It has been 
resolved to add an Experimental Farm to thé domain 
of the college, and to afford such students as desire it, 
instruction in practical as well as scientific agriculture 
and horticulture. For this purpose it is determined to 
raise a fund of $100,000, by means of scholarship 
subscriptions, and Mr. Cary, having resigned his 
presidency for the purpose, has accepted the agency 
of raising the subscriptions. 

Mr. Cary’s own farm of 75 acres, with the orchards, 
gardens, &c., immediately adjoining the college, is 
designed to be secured for this purpose, and is in every 
way very suitable. And if aporrhy. competent pro- 
fessors are employed for the scientific departments, we 
have no doubt that the practical will be well illustrated 
under the direction of Mr. C., and we shall rejoice to 
hail the Farmers’ Cottece or Onto as the pioneer 
agricultural schoo! of the West. 

Dr. Isaac J. Auten, of Mansfield, it is announced‘ 
has been appointed to the presidency of Farmers’ 
College, in place of Mr. vary resigned, and from our 
knowledge of the new President we have the fullest 
confidence that this wil! prove a good appointment. 
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ON WOOL AND FLAX. 


Eps. O. Cutivaror:—It is reported that the gov- 
ernment proposes to admit the raw materials used by 


manufacturers, duty free. Will you please to state | 


whether it is proposed to include wool among free ar- 
ticles; and also state if you can what proportion the 
amount of capital invested in woolen manufacturing 
bears to that in wool growing. 

Are not the manufacturers as well able to bear free 


trade in cloth, as the wool growers are to bear free 
trade in-wool? 


PALO OSOSOYY YY > 


If the prices of wool should become each as they are at present found, would involve a 
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MERINO SHEEP AND THEIR VARIETIES—NO. 2. 
Continued from our last No. 


| The subject, which was entered upon in the last 
article, and which this method of communicating with 
| the public will only permit to be examined in a cur- 
sory manner, is one of very great extent. T'o con- 
sider in turn each of the species of animals that man 
has succeeded in domesticating, and to show the ap- 
| plication of the Jaws and principles brought to view 
in that article to the existence of all the varieties in 


depressed to the prices that prevailed 4 or 5 years ago,| more extended discussion of them than is at this time 
while other branches of farming continue to pay about) and in this way proposed. Nor is it thought to be 
as well as they do now, thousands of farmers willturn| now necessary. The reader, if he have given atten- 
from the business with disgust, and their flockswill be| tion to what has been already said, and if he will join 














slaughtered for the pelts and tallow. W. M. M. 

Huron County, Ohio. 

Remarxs.—The Secretary of the Treasury has| 
proposed a scheme for reducing the amount of revenue, | 
by taking off the duties from certain articles, among 
which are the following articles, in which our farmers 
are interested, with the amount imported for the year 
ending last June: 

Wool worth less than 10 cents per Ib 


eerccccccccece $674,111 | 
Cordilla, or Hemp of Tow or Flax....ecsscseeseses 1 562,000 | 
Flaxseed and Linseed..... oveccces 0 0 oe cowaiod adewe 633.000 | 
Linens. ocs0scesmeoeensasancen wes ccecvpececcescce 8,897,317 | 
Raw Hides and Skins of all kinds.........eeeeees «+ 5,951,678 | 


It will be seen from the foregoing, that it is only | 
the coarsest and cheapest kinds of wool that it is pro- 
posed to admit free of duty. But there is reason to 
apprehend that if the duty, which is now 30 %.cent., 
we believe, is taken off, the amount will not only be 
greatly increased, but frauds will be practiced, as was 
formerly done, by mixing costlier grades of wool with 
dirt and other matter, so as to depreciate the value by 
weight to 10 cents # kb! If this species of fraud 
can be effectually prevented, perhaps there is not 
much danger to be Loprehanded, from this particular 
feature of the Secretary’s scheme. 

But the proposition to admit all kinds of linen goods 
free of duty, strikes us as more objectionable, as likely 
to affect injuriously our agricultural as well as manu- 
facturing interests. It is well known that the sub- 
ject of flax manufacture has of late awakened con- 
siderable interest among capitalists and public spirited 
individuals throughout this country; and besides a 
number of linen manufactories that have gone into 
successful operation, a much larger number, with hea- 
vier investments of capital, are now preparing to en- 
gage in the business; and if the present tariff of du- 
ties should remain, (as we trust it will,) this business 
will doubtless in a few years become as prosperous 
and firmly established, if not as extensive, as our cot- 
ton or woolen manufactories now are. But if the 
Secretary’s recommendation is adopted by Congress, 
we must expect to see all attempts to establish linen 
manufactories in this country abandoned, and our far- 
mers will be compelled, as heretofore, to let thousands 
of tons of flax fibre rot in their fields and barn-yards. 

In regard to the recommendation to admit linens 
_ duty free, we see it stated that at a meeting of the 

principal linen manufacturers of Ireland and England, 
held at Belfast in October last, it was resolved to me- 
morialize the Board of Trade, a department of the 
British Government, to instruct Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ter at Washington to use his influence to procure this 
very alteration of our tariff to admit their linen goods 
free of duty, and thereby crush in their infancy the 
linen manufactories of this country, which are likely 
in a few years to materially lessen the amount of our 
purchases from abroad. We hope that Congress will 
not hastily adopt this recommendation of our patriotic 








Secretary.—Ebs. 


| thereto so much of investigation and research as will 
be required to make himself acquainted with the his- 
tory of those animals, will be able to make that appli- 
cation for himself, 

Many object to what has been termed “ in and in 
breeding.” Indeed, with most of those who do s0, 
their objections assume the form of a very strong 
prejudice. But, when we have learned wherein it lies, 
it becomes easy for us to guard against all danger from 
that source. That knowledge is laid open to us, in 
what has been treated of as the first corollary, We 
have but to bear it in mind, and forewarned is fore- 
armed. Defects being transmissible as well as per- 
fections, if our object be to transmit defects, the law 
will aid us in so doing when we use individuals pos- 
sessing those defects as breeders. On the other hand, 
if our object be to transmit perfections, the same law 
will equally aid us in so doing, if we select individuals 
possessing those perfections, and are careful, at the 
same time, to exclude all in whom any imperfection 
or tendency to deviation isdetected. The perfect only 
being used, their perfection is stamped and becomes 
inbred in the variety or race. Surely, with the law 
clearly placed before them, we may expect breeders to 
act rationally and consistently under it. We will not, 
therefore, be troubled with defects, because, we have 
had the precaution to exclude them in the beginning: 
we have been careful to banish them in the very for- 
mation and foundation of our variety. And we con- 
tinue to be ever vigilant to detect, not only every posi- 
tive defect, but also the very first appearance of any 
tendency to diversity, in order to exclude them. 

It was in this reason, doubtless, that the practice of 
the Spanish shepherds, of rejecting rams with spotted 
mouths from the office of breeders, had its origin. 
They wished to preserve the beautiful pink skin of the 
Merino, in untarnished purity; and, they may have 
seen, in the spotted mouths, what appeared to them to 
be the first indications of departure from that type, 
which they imagined, and which is still deemed to be 
so great an excellence. It may be offered as a plau- 
sible conjecture, that the African rams brought into 
Spain, of which we have an account, were used for 
some purpose connected with the improvement of the 
constitution, or of the fleece, or of the character and 
quantity of the yolk, in their flocks, which they desired; 
and, that that use brought with it also the tawny and 
black spots upon the skin, which they did not desire, 
and which, therefore, they were so assiduous to banish, 
whilst, at the same time, they strove to retain the 
improvement for which they had sought. 

On the other hand, if diversity be the rule of our 
proceeding, defects will come; for, diversity is the 
parent of defects. It does more than barely continue 
and transmit them; it begets and originates them. It 
is of the very essence of diversity that it should con- 
sist of and produce all forms, the good and the bad, the 
ugly as well as the symmetrical. The objector to “in 
and in breeding,” therefore, is prone, in attempting to 
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crosses are introduced from other and distinct varieties, 
he throws himself into the jaws of the very danger he 
would seek to avoid. Let him, therefore, who wishes 
to guard against defects, beware of breeding toward | 
diversity; or. let him be at least sure, that he has a 
well defined object to be accomplished by resorting to it. 
It is true, that, if the variety or race we design to 
propagate and continue has already been of long 
standing and established, “in and in” or even “ close” | 
breeding, is no longer necessary. In such a case we 
are at liberty to choose. The breed, being army 
numerous, the individuals that compose it, althoug 
sprung from a common ancestry one, two, or three 
centuries ago, are yet but remotely connected with 
each other; so that we may select and use in breed- 
ing those that are not near of kin. This course cer- | 
tainly has its claims upon our attention. It has its 
merits. Being free from objection, and adapted to the | 
circumstances of the mass of farmers, whose skill and | 
science as breeders may be presumed to be but ordin- | 
ary, and being easy to be carried out in practice, it has | 
been very properly recommended. The fact, that) 
some judicious and skillful breeders pursue it, has | 
been frequently adduced, by those who have taken | 
only a superficial view of the subject, as an argument | 
against “in and in” breeding. T'o their minds “ in| 
and in” breeding, though confined only to the brute 


creation, among which in a state of nature it is and 


must be continually taking place, is a great bugbear. 
It is something monstrous, and of which they cannot 
think without sustaining a shock to their moral sense. 
And yet, they doubt not, that the pair of sparrows, 
which occupy the nest in the honeysuckle at their 
window, are twin birds hatched in the same nest the 
year before. A little reflection, one would suppose, 
would have enabled even them to see, that their argu- 
ment does not make for them, but againstthem. For 
although ‘from the long existence of the race, and the 
numbers of which it is consequently composed, they 
now have the privilege of selecting from it those that 
are not near of kin, yet their selections must be con- 
fined to the variety; and, the variety is descended from 
a common ancestry in some period of antiquity more 
or less remote; so that, if we go back to that ances- 
try, we find a time when all the breed centered in a 
single individual, or in the offspring of a single pair. 
Thus, I suppose, those, who have given the fox- 
hound and the game-cock as instances, will find no 
difficulty in admitting, that, whatever may be the re- 
ceived modes of breeding them now, there must yet 
have been a time when the whole race of each con- 
sisted of a single individual or the offspring of a sin- 
gle pair. And, if so, how could the race have been 
continued, or rather produced and established, except 
by “in and in” breeding? in other words—by the in- 
terbreeding of brother with sister, or parent with off- 
spring? And even this would have been ineffectual 
to found and emancipate the race, unless, for the time 
to come, access with all others of the species had 
been cut off. Hence, if the first dog, in which the 
development of the particular type which constitutes 
our race of fox-hounds was begun, had always been 
coupled with those unlike him—as with the bull-dog, 
for instance—and never with those like him and near- 
est himself from the same proximate ancestry, we 
could not now be in possession of the race of fox- 
hounds. And 80, in like manner, of the game-cock. 
The isolation, then, of the new variety, or of those 
destined to be the founders of it, was necessary. As 
with man so with the domestic animals. In the pro- 
cess of peopling the earth, when man went forth from 
time to time into new regions to occupy them and 


avoid Scylla to rush upon Charybdis. Nay! If 
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rest of their species. Under such circumstances, the 
limits, within which alliances might be formed, 
were narrowed to the bonds of each separate settle- 
ment. Alliances between those near of kin became 
thus, in a great degree, matter of necessity, if uot of 
choice. ‘he chief conditions, most favorable to such 
an exhibition of the two great laws as should evolve 
new varieties, were fulfilled. New varieties, accord- 
ingly, sprang into existence. 

Thus it was with the sons of Noah—Shem, Ham, 
and Japhet. In this connection, rather in the way of 
speculation merely than of affirming its exact veraci- 
ty, it will be sufficient if what follows is not at vari- 
ance with anything contained in the history. Shem 
and Japhet were the suusners—Japhet in the greater, 
Shem in the less degree. But Ham, and Canaan his 
son, did not BLusH. They were hindered, as well by 
the nature as by the color of their skin—Canaan in 
the greater, Ham in the less degree. And the precise 
degree is immaterial, if the law of diversity, by its 
previous action, had produced in each the incipient 
tendency required. 

Let us now inquire further, and see if the History 
yields anything, capable of being understood, in such 
a way, as to give support to these conclusions: 

“And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the 
Ark, were Shem, and Ham, and Japhet; and Ham is 
the father of Canaan. These are the three sons of 
Noah, and of them was the whole earth overspread. 
And Noah began to be an husbandman, and planted a 
vineyard. And he drank of the wine, and was drunk- 
en; and he was uncovered withinhistent. And Ham, 
the father of Canaan, saw the nakedness of his father, 
and (old his two brethren without. And Shem and Ja- 
phet took a garment, and laid it upon their shoulders, 
and went backward, and covered the nakedness of their 
father; and their faces were backward, and they saw not 
their father’s nakedness. And Noah awoke from his 
wine, and knew what his younger son had done unto him. 
And he said, Cursed be Canaan; @ servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, Blessed be 
the Lord God of Shem; and Canaan shall be his ser- 
vant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant.” 

Ham, the father of Canaan, “saw the nakedness of 
his father,” and no blush of shame tinged his cheek at 
the sight. He was unaffected at the sight, because, 
he did not cover his father’s nukedness, On the con- 
trary, he did that which was calculated to expose it 
further—he “told his brethren without.” But the 
conduct of Shem and Japhet was far different. They 
refused to look upon their father’s nakedness. The 
eloquent blood mounted into their cheeks; and, they 
were restrained. Nay, more! With that innate deli- 
cacy, of which the blush is the index, they took a gar- 
ment, and laid it upon both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the nakedness of their father.” 
And Japhet was the greater blusher, because, to him 
Noah attributed, in the higher degree, the performance 
of the graceful act. And Canaan was the more black, 
because, upon him, Noah, in the higher degree, direc- 
ted the operation of the curse. 

Into whatever regions Canaan and his descendants 
afterwards dispersed themselves, there they became 
isolated; and the law of uniformity being brought into 
action, and growing stronger and stronger with every 
generation, as time advanced, each isolation produced 
its peculiar hue, assisted no doubt by the effects of 
climate. 

So was it also with Ham and his other descendants 
—the Tawsy. So also with Japhet—THE GREATER 
BLusHER. So also with Shem—THE BLUSHER 1N THE 
LESS DEGREE. 








plant colonies therein, the domestic animals he took 
with him as well as himself beeame isolated from the 


The hypothesis, drawn from the portion of the Bible 
‘narrative quoted above, points us to Canaan, rather 
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than to any other of the children of Ham, as the pro-| 
genitor of the Negro wherever he is found. Should 
it however be erroneous, the argument, in favor of the 
unity of the human race, from Adam, and afterwards 
from Noah, is in nowise weakened. On the other 
hand, should it be true, not only the existing races of 
mankind, but more, the still continuing curse of Ca- 
naan, are seen to be monuments living and undecayed, 
bearing their unanswerable testimony to the truth of | 
the Mosaic record. And the crime of African slavery 
is thereby no more justified, than was the crucifixion 
of our Saviour by the hands of the wicked Jews; or, 
than would be the execution of any of God’s provi- 
dences among the nations, and the fulfillment of His 
decrees, by the instrumentality of sinful men! 

In the case of his domestic animals, man, with no 


positive design to such an effect, and without a knowl-| 


edge even of the two great governing laws, by his 
care, and by producing the circumstances which 
brought those laws into operation in the direction 
given them, contributed his efficient aid to impress 
upon new races the type and likeness of those indi- 
viduals most approved by him, which thus became the 
common types of the new varieties. 

In this way,the sheep, originally brought into Spain, 
by being isolated, and by being in process of time 
subjected to the operation of oa 
enced by the institution of the Mesta, took the form of 
the Merino. Then followed the inferior isolation of 
the Merino, and their separation into the great caban- 
nas, or flocks; which produced, in like manner, other 
modifications, and resulted in the formation of those | 
subordinate varieties, that have taken the names of, 
their respective cabannas. Though differing less| 
from each other than from the sheep of the other’! 
countries, ages of isolation and of uniform govern-| 
ment, in the flocks, have sufficed to emancipate them, 
and to impress upon them the distinctive traits, by) 
which they are characterized. These they are now 
capable of transmitting with that constancy which 
constitutes the habit of a fixed variety. 


In the same way, the Merino, being taken from | 
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have been bred in this country from sheep exclusively 
derived directly from Spain. It must be limited, as 
the name itself implies when given to a particular 
variety, to that portion of the Merinos, which, in Sax- 
ony, received their peculiar development through the 
superior system of breeding of the Electoral flocks. 
Any other use of it can but beget confusion. The 
shortest definition of which it is capable is this:— 
Saxon is the name given to a variety of Merino sheep 
originated in Saxony. In their production, the blood 
of the different Spanish races may have been inter- 
mingled; but, no adulteration, from the common sheep 
of the country, was permitted to take place. Other 
flocks, both in Saxony and in this country, which have 
been bred up to various degrees of nearness to the 
Saxon type, by repeated crossing with pure Electoral 
rams, are, nevertheless, to be considered as only grade 
sheep. But, besides the system of breeding that — 
struck out the Saxon variety, in a few instances in 
Saxony, and in Silesia, and in other parts of Germa- 
ny, it has been the object to preserve the Spanish va- 
rieties without intermixture with each other; and, 
where that has been accomplished, notwithstanding 
that minor modifications may have taken place, 
and may be still going on, the original Spanish names 
have been retained with fidelity, as it was of the ut- 
most importance that they should be. In still other 
cases, few in number, where a single cross, between 
two Spanish varieties, has been tried, the names of 
both have been so coupled as to express the nature of 
the cross. On this point, enough has been said, in a 
former article, with reference to the Infantado-Ne- 
retti. 
. In the same way, the Merinos, being brought from 
Spain and other countries intothe United States, have 
undergone many changes; but, owing to their diffusion 
into thousands of hands, and their not being kept, for 
a long enough period of time, in any one place; and, 
owing to their never having been subjected to any 
uniform and certain course of management, for a long 
enough period of time—unless in a few excepted cases— 
some of which may be more particularly noticed here- 








Spain into France and placed upon the farm at Ram-| after—the new forms have not been developed into 
bouillet, was subjected to a fresh change of condition, new varieties, and so emancipated as to have had their 
a fresh isolation, and an altered system of manage-| peculiar characteristics fixed, and made transmissible 
ment, from which, together with the probable inter-| with the constancy of constitutional habit. The na- 
mixture there of the Spanish races, has resulted the | ture of our government and institutions, the unsettled 
variety that has received the name of Rambouillet.| character of our population, and the ever-changing 
Rams, from this celebrated flock, having been used in circumstances of our condition have concurred in bring- 
various of the private flocks in France, have produced ing about and promoting a system of breeding, that 
in them, various grades, which it has become quite! continually excites into operation the law of diversity, 
fashionable, on this side of the water, to distinguish and extends it over our flocks. The fixing and eman- 
by the name of the French Merino. Since the intro-| cipating of new varieties, as well as the preservation 
duction of these sheep into the United States, many of the old, is thereby continually opposed and hindered, 



























impositions have been practiced in regard to them. 
On one occasion, sheep of this class, probably bred in 
Vermont, were advertised as “yearling bucks just 
imported from the government flock at Rambouillet;” 
and Mr. Canfield, from merely seeing his “ likeness ” 
in a newspaper, has exalted aram into “ the best style 
of the Negretti breed.” 

In the same way, the Merino, being taken from 
Spain into Saxony, a new isolation of them took 
place there; and, being moreover subjected to the 
change of condition, and to the treatment and man- 
agement prescribed for them in the Electoral flocks; 
and individuals having been at first selected, not only 
from the different flocks of the Leonese Transhuman- 
tes, but also of the Sorian, and probably too from the 
flocks of the Estante, and being interbred; after a 
time, they received new modifications to which the 
name of Saxon properly belongs, This name, Saxon 
or Saxony, cannot, with propriety, be applied to any 
other sheep, than those of the origin above defined. 
Yet Mr. Canfield yes jt to designate sheep, which 





It will not do, then, for us, yet awhile, to talk about 
the race of “THe American Merino.” As applied 
to the mass of Merino sheep in our country, such a 
name may mean anything or nothing. In some of the 
few excepted cases, to which allusion has been made, 
it may possibly be otherwise. But, it can hardly yet 
be expected, that the consent of wool growers, between 
whom there is such a diversity of interest, can be ob- 
tained, to dignify Mr. Jarvis’ sheep, or the Wells & 
Dickinson sheep, or Mr. Blakesley’s sheep, or Mr. At- 
wood’s sheep, or Mr. Hammond’s sheep, with the de- 

ignation, par excellence, of “ Tut American Mertno.” 
All these and many more flocks may, hereafter, be 
contestants for that pre-eminence; but, what I mean 
to say now is, that the wool growers of the United 
States are not prepared to vote that distinction to any 
one of them. They want more information; they 
want more experience, in relation to them all, than 
they yet have, before they can be prepared to cast that 
vote, still, the subject is one open to discussion. Itis 
open for the expression of opinion. We are all, I 
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suppose, at liberty to speak our minds freely upon it. | RAISING FOREST TREES FROM SEEDS. 
Were I to utter mine, it would be to say, that | think | —* ss 
it highly probable, that either Mr. Hammond’s flock; One of our subscribers requests us to furnish in- 
built upon Mr. Atwood’s, or Messrs. Howe & Bache- | structions for raising Chestnut, Walnut, and Locust 
lor’s flock built upon Mr. Hammond’s, or my own flock, | trees from seeds. This is a subject of much impor- 
(for why may not I have my pretensions also!) built tance to settlers in prairie countries; and even in ma- 
upon Messrs. Howe & Bachelor’s and Mr. Hammond's ny parts of Ohio, it would be well if farmers would 
flocks, will, when the time comes for the suffrages to | plant a few acres of their grounds with forest trees 
be taken, by common consent, attain to that high dig- | for the prospective wants of their children, if not for 


nity!!! T. S. Humricxnovse. 
Coshocton, Ohio, December 28, 1853. 





FARMS AND CROPS IN IOWA. 
Raising Japan Peas—Onions and Seed Drills. 


\their own benefit. In some parts of the State there 
is already quite a scarcity of timber for fencing and 
building purposes as well as for fuel, and good wood- 
land is worth more per acre than that under cultiva- 
tion. 

The first thing demanding on the part of those in- 
tending to plant forest seeds, is to select such kinds 


Eps. O. Cuttivator:—I have seen several notices | of trees as are best adapted to their svil. Much labor 
of the Japan pea or bean, and some persons have ex-| hag been wasted by neglecting this precaution; and 
pressed doubts whether it will answer in our northern | qj} the instructions we have seen in books and papers 
climate; but I think that question settled. In the | jn regard to this business have been defective on this 
spring of 1851, I got 3 beans at Cincinnati,and plant-| point. It has been stated, for instance, that chestnuts 
ed them in this county, which is about the same lati- ‘ean be raised with the greatest ease from seed; and 
tude as northern Ohio; they grew finely and I gather- |many farmers have been induced to try the experi- 
ed about 1} pints of beans. Last spring I planted | ment, but have very generally failed because their 
them in the cornfield and attended them the same as } soj} was not of the right kind. 
the corn, with plow aad hoe; they were drilled about; 4 deep, sandy and dry soil is requisite for the success- 
3 to 6 inches apart in rows 5 feet apart. They came | fy] growth of the chestnut; and it is vain to attempt 
up well and have done well. I have not threshed to make it thrive on soils of an opposite character, as 
them, but think I shall have about 2 or 3 bushels. 'we know from repeated experiments. The Black 

If they should prove good for table use, they will| Walnut and Bu:ternut thrive best in a deep, rich, 
most probably become a staple crop in this part of the | clayey, and gravelly loam, or what is commonly known 
country. Perhaps they will not grow so wellin other | as deep limestone soils. The same kind of soil is 
places as they do here, because our soil is a little the | pest suited for the Sugar Maple, but this tree will 
best for onions that can be found, and beans may like | foyrish un a greater variety of soils, and requires less 
the same soil; at any rate they grew so strong that I depth than the walnut. 
found a hatchet the best tool to cut them with; but| The Hickory will bear a strong clay soil, better than 
next year | mean to sow some broadcast and try to most other trees except Bea. Neither of these are 
mow them. Some of my crop were 4 feet high. | well adapted to the rich mucky or sandy soils of the 

They have one advantage over the common white prairies. The Oak, in someot its varieties, will flour- 
bean which will recommend them in our prairie coun-| igh on most good soils, not too wet or mucky, but is of 
try; this is their ability to stand rain after they are | too slow growth for our fast people. The Locust on 
cut and partly dried. Mine had enough rain to have ‘account of rapid growth, valuable timber, and adapta- 
entirely spoilt common beans, and it appears to have | bility to various soils, is perhaps the most useful of all 
but very little effect upon them. —but unfortunately it is so liable to be destroyed by 

Cannot you send some one here who understands | the borer, that it cannot be relied on in many parts of 
the business of manufacturing Agricultural Machines, | pyr country. 
such as Reapers, Threshers, Horse Powers, Drills, | Saving and Sowing Seed.—Chestnuts, Walnuts and 


&c.—we need one badly here. Our prairie land is similar kinds of tree seeds should never be suffered to 
the best for the use of Drills I ever saw, yet we have 


to send to Boston for our Onion Drills. 

We had a strong proof of the advantage of the use 
of drills this year. One of my neighbors planted his 
onion seed with the drill for the first time, and a fine 
looking crop he had. Before it was gathered he esti- 
mated them at 250 bushels per acre; but when he 
came to gather them they yielded 500. 

I know. that some of the Buckeyes will be inclined 
to say that is a whapper, for I once lived in Ohio, and 
know how onions grow there; but if they will jump 
on the railroad next September, and come and see for 
themselves, their doubts will all vanish. 

N. B.—Those farmers who have sworn they will 
never Jeave Ohio, had better not come to look, for af- 
ter they see our crops and soil, they might perjure 
themselves. Jno. R. Jackson. 

Davenport, Iowa. 





Srocx 1s Morrow Co.—Our friend Joseph Mosher 
has purchased a yearling Hereford Bull from the stock 
of William H. Sotham, Piffard,N.Y. If we had three 
or four more such men in Morrow county as friend 
Mosher, they would produce a change in agricultural 
affairs in the county in ten years that would make 
some of our slow going, anti-book farmers stare with 
,S8tonishment.—Mé. Gilead Sentinel. 


become perfectly dry before planting. If not conve- 
'nient to plant them soon after their time of repening, 
'they should be put in a box of sand, and kept moist, 
|(not wet,) and be allowed to freeze during winter, 
‘then planted early in the spring, covering them about 
‘two inches in depth. They may be planted where the 
| trees are to remain, taking care to keep the plants 
clear of weeds and grass while young; or, they can be 
transplanted when 2 or 3 years old, taking them up 
carefully, without injuring the roots, and not exposing 
them to drying while out of the ground. : 
Locust Seed may be kept dry, for a year or two, with- 
‘out destroying its vitality, but it must in all cases be 
thoroughly scalded before sowing, or it will lie a whole 
year in the ground without vegetating. For a quart 
of seed, pour on 4 quarts of boiling water, and let 
stand for 12 or 24 hours, when most, if not all of the 
seeds will be swollen to several times their former 
size. If a considerable portion are not swollen, they 
must be scalded again. Stir the seeds while in the 
water, so as to agitate them briskly, and while in mo- 
tion pour off the water and swollen seeds, while the 
others being heavier, will remain at the bottom of the 
vessel, then scald, and let soak as before and they will 
generally all swell. The seeds can then be sown where 
‘designed to remain, or in a nursery bed, and the trees 
‘transplanted when one year old. 
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CASE’S DOUBLE-DROPPING CORN PLANTER. 





This Machine, of which an adver- 
tisement appears in this paper, is the 
invention of Jarvis Case, of Selma, 
Clark county. It was tested by a 
number of farmers in that county the 
past spring, and its work was highly 
approved. 

The dropping part of the machine 
is Operated by pressing the thumb on\ 
a small lever attached to one of the 
handles, resembling in this respect 
Davis’ Planter, noticed in our paper 
of December 1, 1853, but instead of a 
cup or piston, this has a slide moving 
at the hollow of the hopper, similar to BacHELDER’s, and several other planting machines. Casg’s machine 
also differs from Davis’, in having a wheel to steady its motion and press the ground on to the corn, and in 
dropping the seed under the forward end of the machine, by which it is claimed that the man working it, 
can guide his horse, at the same time that he watches the rows and drops the hills atthe right places. The 
contrivance for “ double-drupping” is the same in both, and is a valuable contrivance, as without this it is 
impossible to drop corn in check rows with precision. We are unable to decide which of these machines is 
the best, nor is it our bus'.ess to do so, but we believe both are good, and will be likely in a few years to 
supercede planting corn by hand. 


MORE EXPERIMENT AND IMPROVEMENTS. 





strawberries, gooseberries, grapes, peaches, &c., al- 
most as fine as when picked from their stems, in case 











Eps. Onto Cutt:— * * I have now completed 
nearly 9000 feet of stone under-drain, at a cost of 
about four cents per foot, and am continuing the work. 
I am convinced that this kind of improvement will pay. 
The increase in value of corn and grass the present 
year on my drained land, I estimate at little short of 
one hundred dollars, and I shall have twice as much of 
such land in cultivation next year—so that I expect a 


there should be none ripe at the time in our garden. 
And if your temperance principles are not too strong, 
she may adda glass of home made wine—pure juice of 
the grape, from one to three years old. 

With much esteem, &c. Joun 8. Lacey. 
Laceyville, Harrison Co., O., Dec., 1853. 
Remarkxs.—We shall be pleased to visit quite a number of 

our ‘riends in the eastern counties of the State the coming 


gain then of about $200. What kind of investment summer, as far as our time and the railroad facilities will al- 


will pay better than this? ; low, and we assure friend Lacry and his good lady, that their 
One of your correspondents, several years SINCe,| invitation will not be forgotten. ‘Those preserved fruits, we 
— es foe Rn i" aids in drain-| shall hope to give close inspection, especially if fresh ones 
an - ” - A grinens pare Adon fad — the are not in season ; as to the wine, we prefer not to encourage 
eS OS. Eee Wee not me theele axe its use or manufacture, lest we may thereby cause some to go 
mals work in accordance with his interests; on the| E . 
contrary they will make their channels across his|**%*)—"* 
drains and measurably defeat his labors. For my part| 
I would be quite willing to dispose of a cart load of 
these assistants gratis, toany person who willcome and) Eps. O. Cuttrvator:—The method of distributing 
catch a ee ne ee F the Annual Reports of the State Board of Agricul- 
Deep plowing, | have also found of great advantage. ture, is a subject that has been agitated to some ex- 
I have subsoiled part of my farm, and should be gladif tent for a number of years past; and it is conceded 
= it had eee that oo ' J iby all perties that some reform is needed; but still 
Fars ey ctee ss — on — either) eonees has as yet “ re I believe towards secu- 
. ance now. ring the improvement desired. 
This year I had apples on quince, thorn, craband ser-| Under the present system of distribution, some co- 
vice stocks; and pears on apple and quince, the latter pies of the Report no doubt fall into proper hands—a 
remarkably fine. I have had no blight in my pear|few agriculturists are favored with a copy; but they 
trees. It is my practice to bury old bones under the | receive it as a particular favor from their member of 
roots of each tree in planting. Whether this is a the Legislature, and if you do not happen to belong 








DISTRIBUTION OF THE REPORTS. 












preventive of blight or not I cannot say. [It is the 
very best manure for pears.—Ep. } 

Besides a large apple and peach orchard, of the best 
kinds of fruit, and a good supply.of pears, we have 
grapes of nearly all the kinds adapted to this climate, 


and quinces, cherries, gooseberries, currants, raspber- | 


ries and strawberries, all in fine bearing. And in our 
flower garden we have most of the flowers and shrubs 
to be found in this country—all of which have not cost 
me fifty dollars. 

The credit for most of these improvements is justly 
due to the teachings of the Ohio Cultivator, which 
paper I have carefully read from its commencement, 
(nine years,) and hope to continue to do so as long as 
I may live. 

In conclusion, my wife desires me to say that if you 
and Mrs. B. will make us a visit during the coming 
spring or summer, she will treat you with preserved 


|to the same political party as your representative, it is 
‘not very probable that this favor will be extended to 
| you. 
? Now if the people are compelled to pay for the 
printing, binding and distributing of these documents, 
‘is it not right that they should insist on their being 
‘distributed in such manner as will secure the greatest 
amount of good, and not have them laid aside in the 
offices or garrets of politicians, or used for wrapping 
paper at the grocery. 

The plan proposed, by the editors of the Cultivator, 
I believe, that each member of the county agricultu- 
ral societies should receive a copy of the Report, 
meets my hearty approbation; for certainly those who 
feel sufficient interest in such matters, to pay their 
annual fee of membership, are the persons most likely 
to be benefitted by the perusal of these reports, if they 
contain anything of real value, and if they do not, 
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these are the very men to detect their worthlessness, 
and to apply the remedy. 

Now in regard to the best method to bring this sub- 
ject before the Legislature, I can think of no better 
plan, than for the officers of county societies to pre- 
pare petitions, (and others who feel interested,) and 
have them circulated for signatures, and forwarded to 
their Representative or Senator, at as early a day as 
possible, A few dollars expended in hiring persons 
to circulate the petitions, if necessary, would be wisely 
appropriated; for could we get such distribution of the 
Reports, it would be of great benefit to the societies. 

Augusta, Carroll Co., O. Lemvet Hote. 

Remarks,—The only objection of any weight that has been 
urged against distributing the Reports to all the members of 
Agricultural Societies, is, that it would require too great a 
number of copies, thereby swelling the expense of printing, 
&c. But the number of copies heretofore printed has aver- 
aged, we believe, nearly 20 000, and we do not believe the ag- 
gregate members in the eighty county societies exceed this 
number. But suppose it should require twenty-five or even 
fifty thousand copies, what is that for the great State cf Ohio? 
If the report is properly compiled and condensed, as we trust 
it will hereafter be, the expense of printing would not be worth 
a moment’s consideration in comparison with the good that 
the general distribution of such a work is calculated to accom- 


a 


ish, 

If the plan for giving each member of a county society is 
deemed objectionable, we would say let a definite number, say 
200 copies, be sent to the officers of each society, and let them 
give a copy to each member who exhibits any article at the 
Fair in competition fora premium. Or if this should require 
too many, let a copy be given to each person who obtains a 
premium. In either case it would tend to increase the com- 
petition at the Fairs, and also secure the best distribution of 
the Reports. (G~ Send on the Petitions ! —Eps. 


HORSE POWER CROSS-CUT SAW. 


Ens. O. Cutt.:—I wish to inquire where those one 
horse power machines for sawing stove wood with a 
cross-cut saw, can be obtained; also whether any of 
the readers of the Cultivator have used such a machine; 
and if so, with what success. Jyo. Knox. 

Delaware County, Ohio. 

Remarks.—The machine alluded to, we presume, 
is the one represented and described in our volume for 
1852, page 83. It is manufactured by Emery & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. The horse power is the same as is in 
common use along our railroads for sawing firewood 
for locomotives, with a circularsaw. The horse power 
can now be obtained at most implement stores, but 
the cross-cut sawing machine would have to be order- 
ed from Albany. We have no knowledge of one be- 
ing in use in Ohio—if any of our readers have, they 
will oblige us by communicating the results.—Eps. 


Foot-Ror 1x SHeer.—'i'here has been much said 
lately of the foot-rot in sheep, and as I have had it in 
my flock and effected cure by a very simple method, I 
will state it for the benefit of your readers. I put salt 
between the hoofs and rubbed them together until they 
were quite chafed, and then put plenty of salt between 
the hoofs, and the cure was certain. I have told some 
of my friends, and they have tried the plan with the 
— ae ato peentate > near. Grower. 

EMARK.—This is just what mi ex 3 an i 
cation by which the diseased part pam Deano and my Sa 
circulation restored, will effect a cure, where the animal is not 
too far gone —Eps. 


1854.—The year begins and ends on Sabbath— 
there are five months in the year that contain five Sab- 
baths, and there are fifty-three Sabbaths in the year. 
Such a coincidence will not occur again for twenty- 
eight years. 
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VALUABLE WATER-PROOF COMPOSITION, 
For Boots and Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, Ship's 
Ropes, &e. 

Evitors O. CuLtirvator:—Dr. G. Mresse, a German 
physician of some celebrity in these parts, has invent- 
ed a composition, which, if generally used, might ef- 
fect a saving of several million of dollars annually in 
the United States. [tis for rendeting leather, cordage, 
&c., water-proof, soft and durable. 

The first trial the Doctor made with the composition 
was on a pair of new boots—the bottoms and upper 
leather being rubbed with it before wearing them, and 
applied once every 2 or 3 weeks afterwards—he has 
worn them almost daily for seven A pair of 
shoes treated in the same way, have been in nearly 
constant use for four years, and are now better than 
most new ones. The Doctor says, if the Government 
would introduce its use in the army and navy, for har- 
ness, and soldiers’ boots, and for ship’s cordage it would 
greatly add to the durability of these articles, as well 
as to the comfort of those who use them. Farmers, 
and others who are much exposed to snow and mud, 
will find this composition just the thing to keep the 
feet dry, and preserve health, as well asa great saving 
of shoemaker’s bills. 

Recire.—Take an iron pot and put into it 4 ounces 
of good gum elastic, (India rubber,) cut in strips or 
small pieces, and a pint of fish oil; set it on a fire of 
hot coals, and stir with an iron rod till the gum is al! 
dissolved, (it will require much heat,) then add by de- 
grees four quarts more of fish oil, stirring it well; take 
it off the fire, and pour it into a can or jug for use. 

In using, warm the composition a little and apply 
with a brush or sponge, a liberal coat to the uppers 
and soles, so as to saturate the leather. If cold wea- 
ther, it should be done in a warm room or near the 
fire. Repeat the application as often as every month 
in summer, and every 10 or 12 days in winter. 

As this treatment will make boots and shoes non- 
conductors of electricity, as well as impervious to wa- 
ter, the Doctor says there should be a few copper nails 
(iron will do) driven in the soles to carry off the sur- 
plus electricity of the body, otherwise it will prove 
injurious to health, as is the case with gum elastic 
overshoes, if worn for a length of time. 

To render ship’s ropes, cordage, Lows Bevan nets, 
&c., water-proof, it is necessary to let them soak in 
the mixture. 

Remember that no linseed oil, or lard oil, spirits of 
turpentine, tallow, or beeswax, sre to be added to the 
mixture. 

Greenville, Ohio. 


- 


Om anp Frax Mitt.—We yesterday looked into 
the Oil and Flax Mill of Messrs, Marten & Sessions, 
and found the Oil department in active operation. 
The Flax machinery (which by the way we are anx- 
ious to see,) has not yet arrived. We however were 
well paid for our visit in examining their new process 
of manufacturing Oil, by which they claim (and as 
far as we can see with ayo to produce a superior 
quality of that article, as well as of meal, the value 
of which our farmers, dairy-men and stock raisers are 
but just finding out. ile there we were shown 
what was to us quite a novelty, viz: White Flax Seed, 
being a new species which they are about to introduce ; 
and if it performs as claimed, must be of great value 
to our farmers. They tell us they they have procured 
a large quantity of this at a costof about $2.50 # 
bushel, though their charges are no higher than for 
the old kind.— Painesville Telegraph. 


OG Our readers will find anaccount of the while seeded 








flaz in our volume for the past year, page 100.—Eps. C gir. 
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| We beg pardon if in aught we have offended, but 
‘having been our life long, in passionate fraternity with 
all sorts of horses, for farm, road, or fancy use—civil 
and military—we could not refrain from taking a grin, 
at the ludicrous gravity of the committee, in fixing the 
| dubious identity of “ pure pony blood.” 8. D. H. 
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| AMOUNT OF RAIN AT COLUMBUS. 


According to the measurement of the rain gauge 
kept by Rev. E. Greenwald of this city, and published 


‘in the State Journal, the amount of rain for the past 
_year was more than one-third less than that for 1852 
/—and as the amount for that year was not much 
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— wae above the average for this region, we may calculate 
COLUMBUS, JANUARY 16, 1864. ‘there is a balance due us of from 10 to 15inches. The 

umerdéus friends who have so nobly aaron, ten es earray-d — es etn pores 


THanks to our n 
and so promptly exerted themselves for the renewal 

















and increase of our subscription list. We trust they | a. | _— _— 
will see their reward, in the increased usefulness of —— {.S2inches. | 1.61 inches 
our labors. Will not more of our new friends as well SMES crete eee 3.52“ |3.95 « 
as old ones make efforts at this time to form clubs of March ........+s+eeeeeeeees <a 1.45 « 
subscribers in their neighborhoods! | April debiod desc cdcdecees dooce 5.52 7 3.62 - 
Tuose Seeps for Club Premiums will be ready to | May. areeeeeaserereserosers | 4-36“ 3.19 * 
send next month. We hope to name the kindsin our jy. lem « ea 
next. Persons entitled toa premium who prefer seeds August b 3s ” 2.23 
to a back volume of the Cultivator, should inform us | September....++++++++++00++ | 4.22. @ 3.28 
when sending subscriptions, as several have done. ese seenrantes SPpaEewene pee) a aa Ps 
See notice on first page for terms for the premium of peasmber | gga 155 
a full set of volumes of the Cultivator. | lid — 
OFA letter from Samuer Wiitiams, and several | ___‘Total--+-+-++++++++ ++ +++! 47.57 inches, |29.79 inches. — 
other good articles are deferred for next number. | Deficiency of 1853 compared with 1852—17.78 


Osace Orance Seep anv Prants.—In answer to inches. 


numerous inquiries, we announce that fresh Osage| Look out for a wet spring!—In view of the remarka- 
Orange seed is expected in this city by the 1st of ble dry fall, just past, and winter thus far, we would 
February—price, $1 per qt.—$20 per bushel. Good advise our readers to be prepared for a wet spring; and 
plants are worth $4 per 1000, with a reduction if a whenever there is opportunity, drains should be opened 
large quantity are taken. Orders may be sent to this to carry off the surplus water from wheat fields and 


office. patho places where it may do injury. 
Mr. M. L. Suttivanr has contracted for twenty | . 


bushels of Osage Orange Seed, for hedging his Illinois 
lands. 





Weattn anv Taxation 1x Onto.—The following 
statement exhibits the value of the entire property of 
“ Tue Onio Farmer” copies the table of Lands and the State, at the several periods indicated, and affords 
Farm Stock in Ohio, with the aggregates of domestic gratifying evidence of the rapid growth of our people 
animals for the past four years, from our last paper, |in all the elements of prosperity and wealth. 
(without credit.) and omits the explanation, in regard |——--—— 





‘ : e Ae | Value of Real ;Value of Person-/Total Value on 
to the seeming extraordinary increase of hogs, which | *__|__ Estate. | al Property. [Grand Duplicate. 
we particularly requested editors to notice, in order 1841........ $100,851 837) ~~ $27,501,820)" $198 353,657 


that farmers and dealers in pork might not be misled | 1847-.--..-.| 324,596,008 79,151,765} 403,547,473 
by the figures. Is the “ Farmer” desirous that pork | 1854-.0ce0++) 565,000,000] 235,000,000) 800,000,000 


speculators should make money at the expense of the! The amount for 1854 is partly estimated, but will 
farmers } ‘not vary much from the actual results. 

Tue Pony Question.—Our excellent friend, W.S.| The valuation last had, brings much property which 

Kine, of the Journal of Agriculture, Boston, has called | has heretofore escaped, upon the tax list. It also ap- 
the Associate Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, together ‘proaches, as near as is possible under any system, to 
with the Country Gentleman, Boston Cultivator and the real value of the property. With very few excep- 
others, upon the stand, to answer for poking fun at | tions, therefore, the rule of equality of burdens may 
the platform of the Pony Committee of the Springfield | be deemed as permanently established in Ohio. 
Horse Show. Now we had not the least intention of | Our'taxes are now levied upon a uniform and equit- 
saying anything “unhandsome” of the committee ‘able basis—they should be expended under the strict- 
personally, whom we highly esteem; but when grave est accountability. Satisfy the people that the funds 
Seniors attempt to determine a question of this lati- drawn from them, are properly and economically ap- 
tude, by forcing harmony between irreconcilable fic- | plied, and the taxes now complained of, will be cheer- 
tions, it is enough to make a horse laugh. fully borne. 

But the Journal of Agriculture says, “ the subjectis,| The grand duplicate has been greatly increased by 
not yet settled,” but will probably be discussed at the | the re-valuation of the real estate. A levy of 2 mills 
next meeting of the U. 8. Agricultural Society. If for the ensuing year, would produce one-fourth more 
this body is of the same general calibre as the last, | revenue than was raised during the past year, under 
we have no doubt but they will ratify the platform, so|the same levy. No system-can operate beneficially 
as to operate favorably on the next Presidential elec- | that bears too heavily on the people. I therefore re- 
tion. And while the question is up we will propose commend that the law be so modified in this particu- 
that they decide another—to determine the precise ‘Jar, as not to require any increase, at least, of the 
distinction between an ear of corn and a nubbin! tak- | amhount now assessed by the State.—Gov. Mepttt’s 
ing.a general average from pop-corn to gourd-seed. | Message. 
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FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Epitors Ono Cuntivator:—It seems that of late, 
considerable loss has been sustained by some of the 
farmers of this neighborhood, by having cattle, and 
other stock, weighed on scales that were seriously de- 
fective. The method of selling stock by weight, is 
considered far superior to the old plan of selling by 
estimate, but unless we can have scales whose cor- 
rectness can be relied upon, we had better go back to 
the old plan. 

In view of the losses sustained in this neighborhood, 
many of us are beginning to think this a fit subject 
for legislation. Let the people of Ohio express their 
sentiments on this subject, and. we think a law will 
soon be passed, prohibiting, under severe fine, any 
person keeping such scales, charging for their use, and 
they being incorrect. If farmers in other parts have 
been served in like manner, let them give an expres- 
sion of sentiment. Respectfully, 


S. A. MELLVILLE. 
Short Creek, Harrison County, O. 


Remarks.—As our correspondent and many of our 
readers may not be aware what the law now is in re- 
lation to false weights and measures, we would state 
that an act was passed February 8, 1847, providing for 
distributing to the Auditors of the several counties, 
standard weights and measures, and constituting each 
Auditor the sealer of weights and measures for his 
county, with permission to appoint deputies, &c. 

The 15th section of that act, as amended February 
24, 1848, reads as follows: 

“ That if sny person or persons shall hereafter use 
any weights, measures, or beams, in weighing or 
measuring, which shall not conform to the standards 
of the State, whereby any dealer or purchaser or sell- 
er of any commodity or article of traffic shall be in- 
jured or defrauded, such dealer, purchaser, or seller, 
may maintain an action on the case against the offen-| 
der, and if judgment be rendered for the plaintiff, he 
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shall recover double damages and costs of suit.” 
This law, it seems to us, is sufficient to meet the 
case referred to above, and any others that may arise, | 
if those who may feel agrieved will take measures to | 
have it enforced.—Eps. 


} 





Avams Co. Farr Grounps axp Crors.—We have a 
well organized Agricultural Society in this county. 
Our second county fair last October, was truly encour- 
aging. Judge Collins made a present of seven acres 
of ground near West Union to the Society. The 
ground is admirably situated and appropriately and 
handsomely improved by the citizens, without any 
help from the county. I took four premiums—one on | 
two acres of corn, 120 bashels to the acre; one on 
Irish potatoes of one-half acre 148 bushels; one on one 
acre of timothy hay, 3 tons and 158 lbs., and one on 
unrivaled peaches. Joun Lovcury. 

Rockville, Dec. 1853. 
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Turesuinc Macuines ror Catirornta.—On Sat- 
urday, [24th ult.,] one of “ Pitt’s Patent Separators,” 
manufactured at Hanson’s machine shop, was shipped 
from this city, for California. At New Orleans, it 
will be taken on ship-board, and will go round the 
Cape. Probably it is the first shipment of the kind 
ever made from the West. The price to be paid at 
its destination is $1,200.—Alion Telegraph. 





Japan Pea.—We have numerous orders for Japan 





Peas, of which we offered to send a dozen grains by 
mail to any person who would send us a fip, or two 
stamps, to cover expense of postage, &c. These or-| 
ders shall receive attention in a few days. 





OLOGY FOR FARMERS. 

A writer in the Ohio Farmer, inquires “ who among 
all the farming portion of the community can tell the 
natural history of the Wire Worm? Is it the larvaof 
an insect, or is it always a worm and nothing else? 
If as I believe, it changes and becomes a black bug, 
frequently found about corn bins and meal chests, 
might there not be some means devised by which it 
could be destroyed, or its propagation prevented!” 





/ Mecvi 

Tue Wire Worm ann its Parext BeetLe.—The 
above is a correct representation of the common wire 
worm and its parent, ( Cataphagus lineatus;) but there 
are a number of distinct species, varying somewhat in 
size and color. The worms are too well known to 
need description. The beetle is of the family of 
Elateride or click-beetles, of which there are numer- 
ous genera and species in this country. Those pro- 
ducing the ordinary wire worms are from three-fifths 
to three-fourths of an inch in length, of a black, mealy 
appearance, and are found amung grass, or against 
stones and stumps in fields. 

For a fuller description, see Ohio Cultivator, vol vi. 
p. 361. We shall commence a regular series on En- 
tomology before long. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 

Tatra; oR, THE CuHRonicLes or A Cray Farm. By 
C. W. H.; with an Introduction and Notes by Lewis 
F. Axxen. Illustrated by Grorce CruiksHank. 
Published by Danrorra iiwiex & Co.: Buffalo, 
1853. From J. H. Ricey & Co., Columbus. 

This little book, with its uninviting title, is a real 
gem in style, sparkling with wit, and highly instruc- 
tive withal, imparting many useful lessons in regard 
to one of the most important branches of practical 
agriculture. It is an English work, composed of a 
series of “ Chronicles” that appeared originally in the 
Farmer’s Gazette, and were extensively copied, for 
their sprightliness and humor. The writer, a gentle- 
man of talent and learning, represents himself as 
coming into possession of a wet, cold, clay farm, 
which “ looked on the rental book like an annual sum 
in reduction.” This farm he resolves to improve by 
thorough draining, and the “ Chronicles” are a graphic 
and interesting record of the beginning, progress and 
end of the work, with the various obstacles encoun- 
tered from the opposition of stolid workmen, and the 
jibes of incredulous neighbors, till complete success, 
and ample remuneration crowned his lebors. The 
whole is interspersed with sensible observations on 
the philosophy of draining and improving clay lands, 
and we heartily commend the book to such of our 
readers as have any occasion for such instruction. 


“THe Lirtite Prrerm”’—Grace Greenwoon’s new 
paper, is finding great favor with the little folks—and 
we do not wonder that the editress has been compel- 
led to reprint the first number and double or treble the 
edition! And now she has made it so much more 
beautiful and attractive by its embellishments, that we 
do not see how any children who once get a sight or 
taste of it, can consent to go without it. We advise 
parents who do not mean to subscribe for the Pilgrim, 
to be careful not to let their children see it, or read 
any of the pretty stories it contains, or they will cer- 
tainly cry for it. 

Tue Inprana Srate Farr, for 1854, is to be held at 
Indianapolis, if the citizens of that place raise the ne- 
cessary funds. 
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DAYTON FAIR—DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS, &c. 


At the meeting of the State Board of Agriculture 
last month, the following premiums recommended by 
the several awarding committees at the State Fair, in 
addition to those heretofore published, were awarded: 

To N. Edward Leaman, of Dayton, a silver medal, for a case 
of beautiful coins. 

To John M. Jones, of Centreville, Indiana. a silver medal, 
for a superior pair of matched horses. 

E. H. Stowell, of Lebanon, a silver medal on a light harness 
gelding, 4 years old. 

Bisbee & Robinson, of Dayton, a silver medal on a large dis- 
play of beautiful daguerreotypes 

Chamberlain & Co., of Cincinnati, a silver medal on a larg 
lot of beautiful castings. 

Dutton & Stevens, of Dayton, a silver cup of $20 valne, be- 
ing the first premium on the largest and best collection of ag- 
ricultural implements made in Ohio. 

Halsey & McBeth, of Hamilton, a silver medal, for beauti- 
ful specimens of printing. 

G. S. Innis, of Columbus, a premium of $5 for the best half 
bushel of table potatoes. 

O’Kittridge & Co., of Dayton, a silver cup of $10 value, for 


oo second best collection of agricultural implements made in 
10, 


James McClure, of 
house. 

Mrs. Dilley, of Wooster, an award of $5, for a beautiful 
worked vest. 

Miss Reeve, of Ross, Butler county, for a beautiful pyramid 
cake, which was eaten by the people on the Fair grounds, $5. 

Miss Sarah Catlin, of , for a beautiful embroidered 
dress, in which so much skill and taste were displayed, that the 
committee passed it over, supposing it to be imported, and not 
the product of skill of Ohio, a silver cup of $10 value. 

Miss Clay, of Bourbon county, Kentucky, for a beautiful 
embroidered silk quilt, a silver medal. 

J. B. Bruce & Co., for a lot of splendid carriages, a silver 
cup of $20 value 

Ordered that T. C, Peters, of Darien, New York, have $100 
for his services at the Fair of 1850. 

Ordered that the Board purchase the drawings made of the 
Fair Grounds, by Mrs. Delano, of Dayton, and that the sum of 
$25 be appropriated for that purpose. 

Gen, Worthington presented a sketch, for a diploma. The 
design was referred to Gen. Worthington and Jos Sullivant for 
consideration and modification, with authority to have the 
same engraved if they think best. 





, a diploma, for a design of a farm 





Cases of W. Mallory, J. K. Shelley. and W. H. Ladd, for re- | 


imbursement of railroad charges were referred to Mr. Sulli- 
vant, with power to employ Mr. Brush as an attorney. 

The report on Farms and the accompanying papers were re- 
ferred to Mr. Worthington. 


Application on Farm Crops were referred to the new Board. 





Foop ror Deer.—Eds. Cult.: Allow me to ask for 


information respecting the management of Deer—_| 
What kind of food is best for them, especially in win- 


tert Will they breed if kept confined in an inclosure 
of only one or two acrest—Some fine deer and elk 
were exhibited at the State Fair at Columbus, in 1851, 
by Mr. Sullivant, [ think. Has he any elk for sale? 
and will it doto keepelk withdeer. R. Kerss, Card- 
ington, O. 

In answer to the above, Mr. Sullivant says both elk 
and deer require just the same food as sheep in win- 
ter, (hay and grain,) and good ~ pasture, with ac- 
cess to water in summer. He prefers to give them a 
small range of woods pasture, as more enial with 
their habits, but does not think it essential; they will 
breed when confined thus, but not rapidly. He has 
never known the female elk produce more than one 
fawn in a year; the deer accasionally two. Mr. 8. 
has no deer at present, has 5 or 6 elk, only one for 
sale, a fine young buck, price, $100. 





SHETLAND Ponies vs. Womax Power.—The demand 
for these hardy little animals has been on the increase 
for several years, and the price in consequence has 
been materially advanced. One dealer has taken 
about four hundred annually from off the Shetland 
Islands for the past five years, and the total number 
yearly exported may be estimated at one thousand. 
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| Taking the average price at £5, ($25,) there is 
brought into these distant isles for ponies alone, at 
least five thousand pounds per annum, and nearly all 
this may be set down as the result of steam commu- 
| nication with Berwick. Though we name five pounds 
_as the average, there are but few good animals now to 
be had under seven to eight pounds, and ten pounds 
_are frequently paid for handsome beasts. It is not as 
riding ponies that so many of them leave the islands, 
| but to supply the demand at the coal mines of England. 
| Every coal mine, ever since female mining was abol- 
ished, requires the services of a number of ponies, and 
though the transition might be looked upon asa severe 
and sudden one to the poor pony, which is carried from 
the heather hills to be immured in darkness in a coal 
pit, the little hardy Shetlander thrives in it amazing- 
| ly.—Scotch Paper. 


| CHESTER COUNTY HOGS. 
In our notes of the Pennsylvania State Fair, vol. 


_ix., p. 314, we mentioned the good qualities of the 


| Chester county Hogs. A subscriber in that region 


_ has kindly furnished us the following particulars:—Ens, 
| The origin of this breed, now so widely known and 


| esteemed, appears to be from a pair of hogs brought 
to this country from England, by Captain Jerrnries, 
late of this county, about the year 1818. They were 
then called the Bedford Breed; and by judicious breed- 
ing and careful treatment, this stock is perhaps now 
not excelled by any other breed in this country. 
They are pure white, large size, very neat, small offal, 
very deep and long, and easily fattened. In these 
particulars they are not easily surpassed. I have 
_ known them to be made to weigh 300 tbs. dressed, at 
'8 months old, and 600 to 700 tbs. at less than two 
| years old. We have tried the Suffolk and the cele- 
brated Berkshire hogs; but one ortwo years with them 
| was sufficient to convince any farmer that he had got 
| the wrong sow by the ear. They are all gone. Ido 
not know of a Berkshire in the county. We are now 
| pretty well satisfied that the old Chester county white 
is good enough, if judiciously bred and well treated. 
Chester Co., Pa., Dec. 1853. T. Woop. 


| Some time last summer, (O. Cult., vol. 9, p. 168,) 
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| we mentioned that the Editor of the Columbian and 
Great West, had gone up to New Richmond, to look 
after his correspondent, “ Eviaure,” and how he found 
a great town, inhabited by twenty thousand—mostly 
hogs! For thus mixing up our fair friend with the 
swine, we received a suitable currying down at her 
hands. But a sober second thought, has reconciled 
her to the incongruous fellowship, as the following ex- 
tract from a recent letter, will show: 


My FrarexpH.: * * * * Do you remember 
what high dudgeon I was in last summer about your- 
self, and a number of other editors, entering with 
such zest into the spirit of Mr. Coggeshall’s descrip- 
tion of New Richmond and its “inhabitants,” which 
led to such a woful admixture of hogs and poets? Well, 
I read something from the pen of N. P. Willis, the 
other day, which reconciled me tothe dilemma. Wil- 
lis says, that while riding in his market wagon the 
other day, a pig ran across the road before him, which 
led him to reflect on the relative value the world places 
upon animated beings, and this was the result of his 
cogitations, that “horses and donkeys are prized 
mainly before death, and hogs and poets after death.” 
This is certain) , though I had not thought of it 
in that light before, and causes me to have a “ fellow 
feeling” for the poor hogs, and I am glad to tell you 
that that portion of our “ twenty thousand inhabitants” 
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are in a flourishing condition. The mortality of the 
boarders of the Meat-ropolitan hotels, which are doing | 
a fair business at either end of our town, is not nearly 
so great as last winter. The weather, until a few_ 
days past, being mild and balmy, which was highly 
conducive to their health. Truly yours, 

New Richmond, 1854. EvuLa.ie. 
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HIGH »s, LOW HORSES. | 
I have been struck by some of the positions in the | 
“Country Gentleman’s” account of the late Horse 
Show at Springfield. In giving ahistory of the affair, 
you state— 

“Tt was seen, by the originator of the movement, 
and by those who sympathized with him, that New- 
England and the country generally were indebted to. 
a single State for the most of their desirable and val- 
uable horses. It was seen that single breeding ani- 
mals had been the source of almost millions of revenue | 
to the breeders of their respective localities, and that. 
in the majority of States of the Union it was almost 
impossible to find a horse, bred at home, that was of | 
high value. 

"The sentiments of this paragraph are undeniably 
correct, and are worthy of being kept constantly in 
view. Turn to the sketch of the speech of Mr. Hol- 
comb. He said, “the stock of thorough-breds was 
depreciating in England. * * * He thought the 
size, and more particularly the height of the Morgans 
and Black Hawks might be increased (which he ad- 
vised) by feeding the colts more highly for the first 
year. He also advised crossing the stock with large 
horses.” 

That gentleman, in the course of his remarks, spoke 
of the Arabian horse. Now it is well known that 
it was while the English adhered to the general char- 
acter of this breed, that their horses were so famous 
for long races and power of endurance. But the Arab, 
in his highest purity, is not the tall animal which some 
amateurs advocate. The latest, and perhaps the most 
reliable, of all authors, Mr, Layard, informs us that the 
average height of these celebrated animals is from 14 
hands to he rarely reaching 15. An Arabian horse 
only I4 hands high, lately beat a noted English mare, 
15$ hands high, in a race near Alexandria. He be- 
longs to Hallem Pasha, a son of the Viceroy of Egypt. 
We are informed that a challenge has now been giv- 
en to run the same horse a distance of fourteen miles, 
against any competitor, and that the English are de- 
liberating whether it is safe to accept it. 

Such is the stature of the most famous breed of 
horses in the world. And yet we have seen a late | 
attempt in this country to put such noble animals en- | 
tirely out of the category of horses, allowing them only | 
the name of ponies! 

A pamphlet, written by a distinguished cavalry of- 
ficer, has lately been published in England, in which 
it is shown that two of the principal causes of the de- 
generacy of English horses, are breeding from those 
of too great height, which has been done both to adapt 
the stock to the London taste for carriage horses, and | 
to produce those wh'-h can run rapidly at short dis- 
tances, and forcing the growth of the young animals 
by high feeding. 

If these practices produce such results abroad, why | 
should we be encouraged to adopt them? In conclu- 
sion, I can only say, that whatever experiments may be | 
made in reference to suiting an absurd fashion of a | 
day, I hope our breeders will adhere to the standard, 
as to size, height, and shape, which experience has 
proved constitutes the most serviceable, useful, and. 
really valuable horse.— Country Genileman. 





Sloth is commonly the, mother of poverty. 
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THE DYING HORSE. 

We witnessed the other day an incident as painful 
as it fortunately is rare; one which was not only dis- 
graceful to those immediately concerned, but those 
who were officially interested; the like of which we 
have never before seen in our streets, and hope never 
to witness again. 

A drayman was driving down Carondelet street a 
fine bay horse, harnessed to a load of no considerable 
size, but evidently large for his feeble and suffering 
condition. For some distance he moved along with 
slow and painful steps—drawing one foot wearily af- 
ter the other---more fitted for the stable than the 
street. Still, faithful to the last, the poor animal bore 
up bravely and struggled on his way, with the honest 
instinets of his nature, endeavoring to perform his 
trial, The task was to much—the strength too little. 
He stumbled—recovered—started to go on, and fell. 
The driver 

“Strove in vain 
To rouse him with the whip and rein; 
For the good steed, his labors o’er, 
Stretch’d his stiff limbs, to rise no more.” 


Then, perceiving the fruitlessness of his efforts, the 
driver, with the assistance of others, unharnessed the 
poor brute and left him to his fate. It was a heartless 
deed—thus, in the hour of extremity, with no effort to 
aid, and no attempt to terminate his pain, to abandon 
the good servant who, in good health aud strength, had 
been true and honest, and who, even to the last, fell 
in harness! It was an act no man of sensibility would 
have been guilty of, and its baseness was enhanced 
by its conclusion. Although too weak to rise, and 
too feeble to move, yet life was not extinct, and breath 
seemed unwilling to leave so fair a dwelling and sense 
—to quit so brave a heart. It was evening when the 
heartless driver deserted his noble servant. 

When we passed in the morning the horse was ly- 
ing there still, and still alive. He lay there through 
the heat of the day, unfed, unattended and uncared 
for; pelted with stones by unthinking boys, and an- 
noyed by the bites and barkings of miserable curs.— 
He lay there unwatered and uncared for through the 
cold of another night, evidently in pain and great ago- 
ny- In the morning a furtile attempt was made by 
two or three incompetent persons to cart him off, but 
he lay there in the same pitiful and suffering state all 
of that day, while hundreds of philanthropic individuals 
passed religiously by, on their way to church, unheed- 
ing the truth that— 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
Hath made and loveth all.” 

When the evening came again the horse was still 
alive, but it was evident that want and neglect, in 
conjunction with disease, had nearly completed their 
work. A great many stood around surveying the 
scene and criticising the conduct of the owner; but 
no one lent his aid to shorten the period of suffering 
or mitigate its pain. Late in the evening we saw a 
woman pouring into the parched mouth a little water, 
as slight as was the service then, and perhaps even un- 
serviceable, we were glad to see it, and glad to see 
that it was woman’s ministering kindness that per- 
formed it. In the morning the poor old horse was 
dead and by noon he was carted off 

Though the death of a horse is not so important an 
event as the death of a man, and though incidents 
like the one we have sketched are very rare here, yet 
it took a strong hold of us and left a very painful im- 
pression. 

The Arabs of the desert and the Indians on the 
prairie believed that the horse was gifted with an in- 
telligence higher than mere intellect; and there have 
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not been wanting, men of greater wisdom and greater | 
attainments than either Indian or Arab, who deemed | 
that there was an after life to the horse as well as his 
rider. 

He is not too well treated at best—he should never 
be ill-treated. We hope it may not be our fortune to | 
see again a good servant deserted when he falls at his 
post; nor to look again upon a scene like that of the | 
dying horse.—WV. O. Crescent. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
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Tae Women’s State Temperance Society met at | 
Columbus, in Convention, on the 11th and 12th inst. | 
The meeting was spirited, and accomplished much | 
good we trust, though not largely attended. We shall 


give areport in the next number. 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 
Annual Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 


This meeting, held in our city on the 28th and 29th 
ult., was more numerously attended, and more spirited 
and progressive in its character, than any former 
meeting of the kind that has been heldin Ohio. 
Prominent teachers and friends of education were 
present from all parts of the State, and the addresses 
and discussions were of such character as could not 
fail to inspire all who heard them with higher aims 
and brighter hopes for the cause of education, and for 
the real advancement of our country. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson, of the Wesleyan University at 
Delaware, delivered the opening address before the 
Association. It was an able ant eloquent production 
and calcutated to do much good, as we understand it 
is to be published. He said, hitherto attention had 
been paid to the education of the mind to the neglect 
ef the body ; he spoke of the improvement of the con- 
struction of school houses, and plans for developing 
the physical man. He then referred to the moral 
branch of education, and said that some at the present 
day contended, that in education in schoola, the intel- 
lect alone should be attended to, and that the moral 
and religious sense must be attended to elsewhere. 
He thought this was all wrong ; we cannot educate 
one part properly if we neglect any other part of the 
mental apparatus. The conscience is the great oper- 
ator. He dwelt with much force and eloquence upon 
the necessity of uniting moral and religious teachings 
with that of the sciences. 

Mr. Sanford, from a special committee, made a re- | 
port on teaching Natural Sciences. The committee 
recommended the collection in each neighborhood of 
all the specimens of minerals, birds, insects, plants, 
&c., &c. By an exchange of these specimens among 
the districts, a full cabinet would be formed. A let- 
ter from Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
was reed, and urged the study of Natural History .in 
schools. It was a document of interest. A letter | 
was also read from Prof. Baird, on the same subject. | 
| Prof. Cowdery of Sandusky, explained some of the 
| additional matters that would be reported by the com- 
mittee, It was desirable that a scientific department 
should be organized, and that at each meeting a scien- 
tific address be made by some competent person. 

Prof. Matthews of Hillsboro’, said he had encoura- 
ged his scholars to preserve specimens of insects, &c. 
He had taken specimens to the Smithsonian Institute, 
and they were found very rare and interesting. 

The report recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to report at the next meeting what, in their 
; opinion, are the proper steps to be taken to accomplish 
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| Mr. Hancock, of Cincinnati, spoke on the discipline of 


that all who were present went away with more eleva- 


quence of the distinguished orator. 
address will be published, and extensively circulated. 


a number of Vice Presidents; D. C. Pearson, Treasu- 
rer; John Hancock and Hardman Anderson, Secreta- 
ries. 
tion will be held at Zanesville, sometime during the 
coming summer. 


cinnati, by Extra Wentwortn, is a very neat and 
sprightly paper, and, we rejoice to learn, promises to 
be completely successful. 
received, the Editress says, the edition of 2,000 copies 
of the first number has been entirely exhausted, and 
‘she has had to print 2,500 copies more—her present 
issue being 4,500 copies; and her receipts are already 


subscribers need have no fears of its discontinuance. 
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the furtherance of the study of Natural Science. 
Messrs. Sanford, Brainard and Hinkle were appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Brainard offered a resolution that a committee 
of three be appointed, to report at the next session 
upon the propriety of introducing drawing as a study 
in our common schools. Mr. Brainard spoke in sup- 
port of the resolution, and Messrs. Brainard, Allen 
and Parker were appointed said committee. 

On motion of Mr. Hurty, a committee of five was 
appointed, to be denominated a Committee of Histori- 
cal Reminissence, whose duty it shall be to collect 
historical incidents from various portions of the State, 
and report at our next semi-annual meeting of the 
Association. Messrs. Hurty, Brainard, I. W. An- 
drews, Ray and M. G. Williams, were appointed said 
committee. 

On motion of President Andrews, Mr. Taylor of 
Sandusky, was requested to deliver an address on the 
history of Ohio, to be read at the next semi-annual 
meeting of the Association. 


schools. He severely censured some Catholic paper 
which had said that the public schools were losing 
the confidence of the people, because of the want of 
judgment and common sense on the part of the Teach- 
ers. A certain class of reformers were als» severely 
lampooned, and the necessity, at times, of inflicting 
corporeal punishment was strongly urged. 

Rev. A. Smith, of Toledo, presented a report on 
moral and religious culture in schools, and denying 
the charges of the Catholic agitators. 

Other resolutions and topics of interest to teachers 
were discussed, and business of the Association was 
transacted, reports of which will be found in the 
“ Journal of Education,” published by the Association, 
(monthly, $1 per year,) a paper which every teacher 
in Ohio ought to read. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Horace 
Mann, President of Antioch College. The high rep- 
utation of the speaker attracted a very large audience, 
and all were evidently delighted with the manner and 
matter of the address, although it occupied about two 
bours in its delivery, and many were obliged to stand 
during the whole time. The subject was, the Motives 
which should inspire the Teacher; and we are certain 


ted ideas of the teacher’s profession, and of the im- 
portance of education, than they ever entertained be- 
fore. Our greatest regret was that every teacher in 
Ohio could not have listened to the soul-stirring elo- 
We hope the 


Lorix Anprews, of Kenyon College, was elected 
President of the Association for the ensuing year, with 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Associa- 





FEMALE EDITORS AND PRINTERS. 
“Tne Literary Jovrnat,” recently started in Cin- 


In the second number, just 


sufficient to carry the paper through the year, so that 







Her success in establishing a printing office and school 
of the printing art for females, is another of the cheer- 
ing signs of the times. On‘this subject she says: 






































1854. 
“ We are now established in our new quarters, and 
as it may be a matter of some curiosity to the public, 
we beg leave to make them acquainted with the prac- 
tical workings of our plan of introducing ladies into 
this branch of labor. Our office (No. 14, East Fourth 
Street,) is not so complete in all its details as we de- 
sign it shall be, and yet we think it will bear favora- 
ble comparison with any other establishment of the 
kind in the country. The work-rooms are carpeted. 
We have a fine library of choice books, a piano, with 
a collection of music and a teacher, for those in the 
office who desire to take lessons. At present we have 
twelve ladies employed, who have been with us only three 
weeks, and yet their bills, with eight hours per day 
devoted to Jabor, average more than any can earn at 
the needle by working fifteen. Several of them are 
already making six dollars per week, and one young 
girl has earned nine doliars in the lastsix days. They 
all express themselves delighted with the business, and 
would not, on any consideration, relinquish it. We 
have received, within the past two weeks, more than 
seven hundred applications te young ladies, wishing 
to engage with us. Letters are at hand from the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, Virginia, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois and Can- 
ada, from ladies who are desirous to avail themselves 
of the present opportunity for a knowledge of type- 
“ns 

“ We have recently contracted to do the printing 
for two other weekly papers in this city, by which we 
shall be enabled, after the 1st of January, to more 
than double our present force. We are also making 
arrangement to open a Book Printing Office, in con- 
nection with our present establishment, which we de- 
sign to have in operation early in the spring, by which 
time our girls will be sufficiently advanced to under- 
take with success this department of the business. 
We shall then be enabled to employ at least forty 
ladies. We look for the public to aid us in this enter- 
prise by giving us work to do, (which shall be done 
well,) and by helping to extend the circulation of the 
Literary Journal.” Terms $1.50 # year, in advance. 


LETTER FROM MRS, H. M. T. CUTLER. 
Use and Education of the Hand. 


A short time since, having occasion to review the 
anatomical structure of the hand, I was peculiarly im- 
pressed with its importance among the members of 
the body, as a medium through which the intellect 
manifests and renders permanent its creations. 

In fact, 80 important is its relation to the highest 
manifestations of mind, that it is said by philosophers 
to be the distinguishing organ of the human species. 
Man, it is true, is not the only animal endowed with 
hands, but to the human race alone belongs the ex- 
clusive possession of two hands, and these of a struc- 
ture peculiarly adapted to the many constructive uses 
suggested by his creative mind. 

The various tribes of monkeys and ourangs are en- 
dowed with four hands, but the fingers are longer and 
the thumbs shorter and weaker than in the human 
hand This adapts them for climbing, but the manual 
extremities of the monkey are by no means as well 
adapted to support the body in an upright position as 
the human feet. The strength and size of the human 
thumb constitutes the marked difference between it 
and the manual formation of every other species. The 
fact that it is directly opposed to all the fingers, so as 
to hold the minutest objects, and its power of retaining 
this position, owing to the peculiar strength of the 
muscular attachments, constitute the grand superiority 
of this organ. 

Next comes its peculiar connexion with the ner- 
vous structure, rendering it the ready, susceptible 
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servant of the mind. To effect this, it is supplied 
with a great portion of nerve and tissue, so arranged 
that the ends of the fingers seem almost endowed with 
intelligence, when their education has received the 
attention due to their native capacity. In fact, they 
constitute the most important co-ordinating link be- 
tween the individual and the outward world. Through 
them the most important communications of the indi- 
vidual are made to the existences that surround him, 
not even excepting the human voice. 

The grandest thoughts that have ever been uttered, 
either by man or his Maker, when communicating 
visibly with him, would have died away and been for- 
gotten, had not the hand caught the fleeting sound 
and transcribed it in characters that might be read by 
millions. 

No conception of beauty can be translated without 
the hand. The poet, who feels within, the inspiration 
that has power to kindle the hearts of myriads, would 
breathe out his soul in numbers to vibrate on the air 
and die away in fast fading echoes, but for the power 
of the hand to transcribe and render permanent each 
vital emanation. 

Trace the lines of beauty that have fallen upon the 
canvass in obedience to the well guided hand of a 
Reubens or a Raphael—look at the “ breathing mar- 
ble” chisseled by the hand of a Thorwalsden or a 
Powers, and say whether your own soul cannot com- 
prehend the full expression. If so, why not realize it! 
Simply because the hand is not educated. It cannot 
yet express what the mind conceives. 

How often, when we see a ray of beauty, we desire 
to render it a permanent presence; but alas! the un- 
trained fingers refuse to catch the shadow and give it 
the form of life. When a dream of harmony {flits 
through the soul, how tie well trained fingers compel 
the tuneful instrument to give harmonious utterance 
to thoughts which words are too poor to express. 

Fingers that minister to the highest expression of 
the soul’s God-like capacities, are surely worthy of 
more thought in the educational process of the young. 
Our children come from school with little increased 
capacity, because the hands have not been taught their 
proper relation to the mind. An idea expressed is 
carried to much greater perfection when brought out 
in form than when lying imprisoned within the spirit. 
The use of implements does more to develop genius 
than all the theories of books without them. 

Why do women exhibit so little of the creative 
and inventive mechanical power, that it is urged against 
them as evidence of mental inferiority? Simply be- 
cause their fingers have never been allowed to use 
implements to work out conceptions that need devel- 
opment for their correction and maturity. The world 
of art has not been explored, simply because the hand 
has not been taught how to reveal the highest concep- 
tions of the intellect. 

When the throng now waiting to be called up to 
higher spheres shall receive an answer to their earnest 
inquiries how the initial is to be attained, they will 
find the answer simply this: “ Learn to use your 
hands.” H. M. T.C. 


KEEPING FLOWERS IN WINTER. 


Dear Mrs. Batewam:—Many of us in the country 
have not the benefit of a green house, in which to de- 
posit our choice and tender plants for winter, and must 
consequently be continually on the watch to keep our 
pets from either freezing or starving. Such plants as 
are designed simply to stand over—Roses, Azaleas, 
Oleanders, &c.—may be kept in a light cellar, if it is 
one which will not freeze; but those for winter flow- 
ering will require mere careful attention. 

Those plants which have flowered during the sum- 



























mer or autumn, cannot be expected to bloom during 

the winter, as they must have rest at some season. | 
Let your plants for winter blooms have plenty of light, | 
and if they stand by a window, see that the pots are! 
turned half round every few days. The mold in the) 
pots must be kept moist by copious watering at suita- | 
ble intervals, rather than by spoonsful every day. 

The leaves also should be kept free of dust either by 

sprinkling or gently wiping. 

An even temperature is most difficult for us to at- 
tain. This may range from 45° to 75°, and sudden 
changes should be carefully avoided. One of my lady 
friends is keeping the Camelia Japonica for blooming 
this winter, by covering it at night with a screen of 
cotton batting held between musquito bar, which she 
thinks keeps the temperature sufficiently even to insure 
safety and success. During the day the plants stand 
in her sitting room window. 

Very respectfully, 
Hazel Dell, Ohio. , ’ 


Sun Bonnet. 


CORN PONE—INQUIRY. 


Dear Aunt Fanny:—I am a young housekeeper, 
and being inexperienced in the artof cooking, I often 
find myself at a loss to know how to manage; and can 
now see that I committed a great error in not having 
paid more attention to this most important branch of 
housekeeping. I was born and raised on a farm, and 
my mother was a good cook, but because I was not an 
apt scholar, or from some other cause, my education 
in that department has not been very thorough. 

Good corn pone, among other things, I am not able 
to make, and of this my husband is very fond. Will 
you (I have somehow always considered you as a good 
cook) please send me, through the Cultivator, a recipe 
for making it? Your affectionate Niece, 

Oberlin, Ohio, January, 1854. Lizzie. 

We hope that Aunt Fanny will comply with the above re- 
quest; and any others who possess the desired knowledge 
will please 'o communicate it—Ep. 

+2600 


LADIES AND AGRICULTURE. 


As shewing the interest English ladies take in ag- 
riculture, I cannot but relate a casual interview I 
chanced to have with an English lady, in g. ing up in 
the Express train from London to York. Her husband 
had bought a book at the stand as we were about 
starting, and remarked to her that “ it was one of her 
favorite American authors—Hawthorne.” I casually 
observed, “I was pleased to see young American au- 
thors found admirers with English ladies,” when the 
conversation turned on books and authors. But I said 
to myself pretty soon, “this is a literary lady—prob- 
ably her husband is an Editor or Reviewer, and she 
uses the “ scissors ” for him; at all events, I must re- 
treat from this discussion about authors, modern poets, 
and poetry. What should a farmer know critically of 
such things? If I was only in those fields—if the 
conversation could be made to turn upon crops, or cat- 
tle, then I should feel quite at home.” I finally point- 


- ed out a field of wheat, and remarked it was very fine. 


The lady carefully observing it, said; “ Sir, I think it 
is too thin—a common fault this season, as the seed- 
ing was late;” “ those drills,” she added, turning to 
her husband for his confirmation, “ cannot be more 
than ten inches apart, and you see, sir, the ground is 
not completely covered—twelve, and even fifteen 
inches is now preferred for the width of drills, and 
two bushels of seed to the acre will then entirely 
cover the ground, on good land, so you can hardly dis- 
tinguish the drills.” 
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If the Goddess Ceres had appeared with her sheaf, | 


> or her cornucopia, I could not have been taken more | 
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by surprise. A lady descanting on the width of wheat 
drills, and the quantity of seed! 

“Twill try her again,” said I, “this may be a 
chance shot,” and remarked in reference to a field of 
plowed ground we were passing, that it broke up in 
great lumps and could hardly be put in good tilth— 
“We have much clay land like this,” she replied, 
“and formerly it was difficult to cultivate it in a tiliage 
crop, but since the introduction of Crosskill’s Clod 
Crusher they will make the most beautiful tilth on 
these lands, and which are now regarded as among 
our best wheat lands.” 

The conversation turned on cattle; she spoke of 
the best breeds of cows for the pail, (the Ayrshires 
and Devons,) told me where the best cheese was 
made—Cheshire—the best butter—Ireland—where the 
best milk-maids were to be found—Wales—* Oh!” 
said I, “I was mistaken; this charming intelligent 
woman, acting so natura! and unaffected; dressed so 
neat and so very plain, must be a farmer’s wife, and 
what a help-mate he has in her—yes, a single brace- 
let clasps a fair, rounded arm—that’s all.” The train 
stopped at York; no sooner had my traveling com- 
panions stepped upon the platform than I noticed they 
were surrounded by half a dozen servants—men and 
maids—the men in full livery. It turned out to be 
Sir John and Lady H. This gentleman I learned was 
one of the largest landed proprietors in Berkshire, and 
his lady the daughter of a Nobleman, a Peeress in her 
own right; but her title added nothing to her, she was 
a noble woman without it. 

Tt is a part of our task to excel in Horticulture, in 
which female taste and skill must aid us. We must 
embellish our homes; we must make them sweet and 
pleasant homes. The brave old oaks must be there; 
the spacious Jawn with its green sward—and the fruit 
orchard, and the shrubbery, and the roses, the vines 
festooned and trained about the walls and balconies— 
even the birds will think that a sweet home and will 
come and sing and make melody, as though they would 
“teach the art to imitative man.” 

Such a home will! be entailed to our children, and to 
their children—not by statute laws of entail, but by a 
higher law, the law of nature—through the force of 
sympathy—the associations of childhood, 

“The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot which our infancy knew,” 
These will hold them to it—these early memories— 
which we should take care to deepen with a binding 
and indissoluble tie. 

Talk, not, then, O you fathers and mothers! to your 
sons of forensic fame—of senatorial halls—of the dis- 
tinction of professional jife, or of the gains and emol- 
uments of commerce. It is not for our class, surely, 
to furnish more recruits to this hazardous service in 
which so many of the youth of the country have al- 
already been lost—lost to any useful purpose of living 
—themselves miserable from hope deferred that makes 
the heart sick—or disappointed of the objects of life 
have become overwhelmed by bankruptcy and ruin, 
Give to your Sons the pursuit of Washington, who glo- 
ried in being a Farmer; the field and the council 
chamber he sought from duty, but his farm at Mount 
Vernon, where he wisely directed the plough from 
choice and pleasure. 

“ Wide—wide may the world feél the — of the plow, 

And yield to the sickle, a fulness delighting, 

May thie be our conquest, the earth to subdue, 

Till all join the song of the harvest inviting, 

The sword and the spear 
Are only known here 

As we plow, or we prune—or we toil void of fear, 

And the fruit and the flower all smile in their birth 

All greeting the Farmer the Prince of the Earth.” 


[C. P. Hotcoms’s Address at the Maryland State Fair.] 
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Novarwsmmenr, OF ‘Mear. —To preserve, in dressing, 
the full nourishment of meats, and their properties of 
digestiveness, forms a most important part of the art 
of cooking; for these ends, the object to be kept in 
mind is to retain, as much as possible, the juices of 
the meat, whether roast or boiled. This, in the case 
of boiling meat, is best done by placing it at once in 
briskly boiling water. The albumen on the surface, 


and to some depth, is immediately coagulated, and | hoes 


thus forms a kind of covering which neither allows 
the water to get into the meat, nor the meat juice into 


the water. The water should then be kept just under | '" 


boiling until the meat be thoroughly done, which will 
be when every part has been heated at about 165 de- 
grees, the temperature at which the coloring matter of 
the blood coagulates or fixes. At 132 degrees, the al- 
bumen sets, but the blood does not, and therefore the 
meat is red and raw. The same rules apply to roast+ 
ing; the meat should first be brought near enough a 
bright fire to brown the outside, and then should be |b 
allowed to roast slowly. — Er. 


Frrep Ovsrers.—Select the largest oysters for fry- 
ing. Take them out of their liquor with a fork, and 
endeavor, in doing so, to rinse off all the particles of 
shell which may adhere to them. Dry them between 
napkins; have ready some grated cracker, seasoned 
with cayenne pepper and salt. Beat the yolks only 
of some eggs, and to each egg add half a tablespoon- 
ful of thick cream. Dip the oysters, one at a time, 
first in the egg, then in the cracker crumbs, and f 
them in fe of butter, or butter and lard mixed, till 


they wt of a light brown on both sides. Serve thein 
hot.—Ex 

















QTEEL I MOULDBOARD PLOWS—No. ¢ 614 4 Marx 
STREET, CincinnaTI, Onto..—The undersigned would respect- 
fully call the attention of the public to their large and choice assort- 
ment of Plows, made of the best materials that could be 

and manufactured in as workmanlike manner as any in the west. 
All of which will be warranted to run well, and scour, or the pri 
refunded. Gentlemen wishing a superior article will find it to their 
advantage to call and examine for themselves. They might add, 
that several premiums and diplomas have been — them, for 
the best Plows ~ for several ee gee the State and 
County Fairs of 1853. TS & CO. 


January 15, 1854 att 
(Wat Bat AGENCY OFFICE.—J. N. Frazier, 
Stock Broker, below —- Sta: 


Federal farms Ahegheny ety, Pa., will attend to purchase 
sale of F: Peru ton Lots, & ., Bank, Railr Railroad end Seine Stocks, 
porn het: ow be. money on Notes, 





All business care, will re- 
ceive attention. " N. FRAZIER. 
January 15, 1854.-2t* | ___ General Agent, Allegheny City, Pa. 


GRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE.—Just ops 
ed, at the Colasanhn Lorientinnel Wersbes use and Seed Sto; 
a fine lot of eg eh Cottman’s Premium Steel Plows, Folding 
and E ding Harrows, Cultivators, Corn Planters, Seed 
Horse ‘Pewers eve ‘Mele; Machines, Saw 
Wheat Fans, oe, Reenina and Mowing 


Straw Cu’ Corn aig ne | De 
ers, 


Buckets, and 
Spoons and berpte ph peers, Spades, Picka seas ae 
sides a “ tarnal lot” er traps n, em- 


bracing amt every arco tha is needed = Agrioalteriot er 
Horticulturist, Housekee Farmers, call and see us, when 
you come to the city, pa nacre to buy or not. 


WM. A. GILL & CO., 
November 10, 1853. No. 3, Exchange Building, Broad St. 


EW CROP OSAGE ee > pet —100 
bushels new crop Osage bes jy e by 
MSCULLOUGH, ° 


January 15.-t 





162 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
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ASE’S DOUBLE- DROPPING CORN PLANT- 
ER.—This Machine plants the corn in check rows from 334 to 

4 feet each way, with from 4 to 6 grains in a place so as to be eulti- 
vated both ways, and in hills 18 inches or 2 feet apart with from 2 
to3 ee ina to be cultivated one way only, also in a per- 
— with any quantity ot corn desired. The quantity of seed 

increased or lessened as desired. 

on plant in check rows it is necessa porwr’ fal furrow the ground one 
way. It has been thoroughly tried, and every person that has ex- 
amined the corn planted with it, wth the work was done better 
than is usually done by hand dropping and covering with plows or 


A man and horse with this machine will plant from 6 to 9 acres 
in a day, thus saving the labor of from 2 to 4 hands and doing the 
work better than is commonly done the old fashioned way of plant- 


vi field of corn was planted with it last spring for David P. Wilson, 
one for Geo. 8. Wilson, one for Samuel C, Howell, and one for Jas. 
Laird, of Selma, Clark county, Ohio, two for J. Holloway, Jr., at 
Cortsville,; and two for H. Rice, of Springfield, Ohio; all of which 


can be seen at any ened = persons wishing to test the dropping 
done with said machin 


in each case may 


This is to certify that we have ee seen corn that was planted with 
— 's Double-Dropping Corn Planter, and that has been cultivated 
Pas Vr danted and ay webs believe it is —— aight hears ways then 

and dropping and covering 

Setu Smitu, Green steams 

- Renae Stewart, Clark Co., Simzon Warner, do. 

Wa. Este, do. Jacos WINGER, Springfield, 
S. Wixsox, Selma, 


. Rice, 
Joun Lusz, Clifton, io; 


__ We. WHITELEY, 

This is to certify that Jarvis Case planted 20 acres of corn forme 
with his Double-Dropping Corn Planter, that I have cultivated it 
both 2 ate and that I believe it was both dropped and covered bet- 
ter than could have been done the usual way of planting. 

Selma, Clark county, Ohio. DantEL P. WiLson. 


This is to certify that I saw a field of comm on the farm of J. 8. 
Wilson, that was planted with Case’s Double-Dropping Corn Plant- 
bevy and that 1 bed I believeit is nearer straight both ways than is usually 


JacoB PEIRCE. 
South (on a Clark county, Ohio. 


These ters will be manufactured at Springfield, Ohio, by 
Casz & Batpwin, and will be sold at $15 each 

Persons wanting machines for next season will address WILLIAM 
BaLpwin, at Sets Clark county, Ohio. 

January 15, 1854. 


YOUNG JACK FOR SALE.—I have a valuable 
young JACK, a co old, good size, and warranted to give 
entire satisfaction in is performance, which is rarely met with. I 
i atin is made soon. Address the subscriberat 
uskingum county, Ohio. JAMES FINDLEY. 
5, ‘1854. -3t* 
RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — The 
subscribers offer for sale, at their Nursery, 434 miles West of 
hpplon, Pee a large assortment of gore ee —- 
es, Pears, Peaches, ms, Cherries, uinces, Grapes,Currants, 
Raspberries, &c. Also, Deodar Cedar 


Cedar, Norway S Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Tree Box, Dwarf Box Box, Balsam, Pir, Bnglish and 
Irish Yew, Irish Juniper, Silver Striped Uonymus, Deciduous Orna- 
mental Tree: \—_ <-—— Shrubs, Roses, Vines and , Hedge 
Planst, &c. Adaress, furnished to a ore Se enclosing 
ean HS, sok LEW ICHOLSON 50., 
. 15, 1854.-3¢7 ___ Bast Rockport, Cuyahoga ~—— 0. 
AVIS’ IMPROVED CORN PLANTER—PAT- 
ENTED OCTOBER 25, 1853.—This machine plants in check 
rows at any required distance and depth, with any 








esired number 
at guoine iti 6 Wh, ond may glen. necessary, be used asa drill. A 
lever is attached to handles, so that by a slight pressure with 


the Reaiethenees fad thrown into the conducting tube and falls 
upon a chamber near the surface of the earth, where it is detained 
until the tube reaches the furrow, when it is disch instantly; 
the machine covering it at the same moment better than is usually 
done by hand. The ground being smooth and the rows straight, the 
corn can be worked when very young without the liability of cov- 
ering up, or dragging out by the first cultivation. This mode of 
reps g when contrasted with the old method, saves full three- 
fifths of the expense. 
These machines are manufactured and for sale by 
Warver & Broxaw, Springfield Ohio. 
Moses Smiru, Delaware, Oo. 
A. Capp, Columbus, Ohio. 
Ext Carrsr, West Jefferson, Ohio, 
A. Sceva, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
Also, by N. C, DAVIS, (Patentee,) West Jefferson, Ohio, from 
— ‘models and rights for territory may be obtained on liberal 


December 1, 1853. Ber 
ANNY FERN’S NEW BOOK FOR THE HO- 


LIDAYS.—20,000 OrperED tn ADVANCE oF PuBLicaTion! 
Will be Ready Monday, December 5th, 1853. 
(# LITTLE FERNS FOR FANNY’S LITTLE FRIENDS, 29 

the Author of *‘ Fern Leaves.” 


legant 1 .» 300 pages—6 Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 
The same—gilt edge "$1.00 
on receipt of price. 


sent b mail, 
we by mail. poot pa TILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 
DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 








PA A aa sale by all Booksellers throughout the United States and 
December 15, 1853.-3tt 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. ing to our readers many times the cost of the paper for a 
riF PAGE. year. We shallspare no reasonable labor or expense to 
Agricultural Education in Ohio.. ..seeeeseessseeesevecees 17, Make the Cultivator worthy of the confidence and support 
Change of ‘Tariff on Wool and Flax; Merino Sheepand | of all our old friends and the thousands of new ones which 
their Varietieos—No0. 2...ecccccccdcecccccesecveceecess 18 We hope to enrol the present year. 
Farms and Crops in lowa—Japan Peas—Onions; Raising | Tue TeRMs will be as heretofore, viz; Single Subscribers 
Forest Trees from Seed... .ceseccsecesseceecercescess 21, sla year. 4 copies for $3, 9 copies for $6—always in ad- 
Casx’s Corn Planter, (Illustrated; ) Experiments in Farm- vance, and all subscriptions to begin with the year. 
ing ; Distribution of the Reports....csccccsseccenseeee 22, Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 
Horse Power Cross-cut Saw; Foot-Ret in Sheep; 1854; | Columbus, Ohio. 
. Water-Proof Composition ; Oil and Flax Mill........0 23) 
cpDITORIAL lrEMs.—Acknowledgemente—Orage Orange— = 
Hog Table—The Pony Question--Rein at Coletabes— | NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
Wealth and Taxation of Obi0......scecseeeeceeeecesss 24) “AS an agri@iltural journal, the Cultivator is the pioneer 
Weights and Measures; Adams County; Threshing Ma- | in this State.. Mr. Bateham has stood by it from the first, 
chines for California ; Japan Pea; Wire Worms, (Jilus- _| and with the efficient help of Col: Harris, its circulation 
trated;) Book Notices. ...++.+cecesscesseecesseseeees 25| has been largely extended. It has done much to bring the 
Discretionary Premiums ; Food for Deer; Shetland Ponies | agricultural standard of this State to its present proud po- 
vs. Woman Power; Chester County Hogs; New Rich-' | sition.—Ohio State Journal. 


mL eng 3 and Poets.. ste eeeeeeeresecerecesecesesnes 26 The Cultivator has a wide circulation, and is regarded as 
igh vs. Low Horses ; The Dying Horse. .s.cecccsersees 27) among the best agricultural sheets im the Union. Success 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. | to it—Ohio State Demoerat. ; 


State Teachers’ Association ; Female Editors and Printers. 28, The Ohio Cultivator—the Home paper of the West.—This 
Letter from Mrs. H. M. T: CurLer—Use of the Hands well known paper, which has found its way to thousands 
Keeping Flowers in Winter....4.seseesecesetecesesece 29| Of the firesides and libraries: of the,citizens of our great 
Corn Pone ; Ladies and Agricultures.....,..sseecsseeee- 30| State, will commence a new yolumé on the first of January, 
Nourishment in Meat ; Fried Oysters......c.seeeseeeeee~ 31 | 1854, and being, as it is, traly a Western publication, should 
Markets and Advertisements,......seccccccseecesseeeees 32) DC nobly sustained by the industrious mechanics and hardy 
= | yeoman of the “ Buckeye State.”— Wellsville Patriot.. 








THE MARKETS. Ou1o CuLtTivaTor.—This is the best agricultural paper 
eee _| this side of the Alleghenies, and we would be pleased to see 
Ouro Cuvrivator Orrice, January 14, 1854. ‘| jt in general circulation ‘in this conntyi— West Columbia 


The money market is reported easier since the 4th of January; | pasen 
but the stoppages of transportation by the freezing of river, lake | (Va.) Me a 
and canal, and the mobocracy at Erie, cause a stagnation of trade; THe On10 Cunrivator.—We have received the last 
Mince? prema ana ader abe ealean ueopand wal . etthg atthe number of this very valuable Agricultural journal. Efforts 
yh 2 . adva: have from time to time been made by some of the officers 
— and farmers may rely on high prices at least til ‘another/har-| o tho State Agricultural Society to injare the standing and 
Pork remains dull, and with the mild weather of tho past few| Circulation of the Cultivator. Naturally those efforts must 
days the price of hogs has again declined. There may be another | have produccd some effect. It must very gratifying, 
advance when cold weather occurs, especially if the railroad diffi-| however, to the proprietors of the Cultivator to knew, as 


culties at Erie are adjusted. they now do, that their assailants are beginning.to be so 
Cincinnati, January 13.—Plour $5.50@$5.62.- Wheat $1.08@ | well understood by the people as to render theig.malicc 
$1.10. Corn 38@4lc. Oats 41@438c. Rye 65c. Barley 58c. Clo- 


> " comparatively harmless. The pressure of public opibion 
Aevles $ Peaches 1.500 8175 Patt ps pay iscahe; has compelled a change in the officers of the society. Much 
fresh roll 14@18e ® tb. Honey, in comb, 18@20¢. Cheese, W. R.,| improyement is hoped for in the management of affairs by 
8@8c. Eggsiéc. Lard Saoe. P Pork, Mess, $11@$11.50 P| the new Board: e do not suppose that’ all of the old 
tb. Hogs $4.25@$4.40 P 100 bs. Beef Cattle $5.b0@ -50, Board were censurable, but those who were not, have suf- 
CLEVELAND, January 13.—Flour $6@$6.50. Wheat $1.25@$1.30.| fered the common penalty resulting from being found in 


Corn 60c. Oats 50. Potatoes 40@50. Apples ioe P bu. _ But- siv — On : 
ter roll, 4@l6e. Cheese 2abe. ib. Egevl4@l6c.P doz. Chick-| °X°¢ssively bad compasly.— Chillicothe Gazette. 


ens and Turkeys 7@8c. ib. Dressed hogs $4.25@$4.31 # 100 its.| BaTEHAM AND HARRIS are exerting thémnselves with 
Pork, Mess, $12 # bbl. commendable zeal to make a paper worthy of patronage, 
Pessemenasy eeuiay ioc See eae ote eet aay | 2nd we think they are making sucha paper. We hope that 
eae age iy a peed nee the people of Union county will give them a good long list 
packed, 12c.; roll 13@15c., (wholesale.). Cheese 8@l0c. Eggs 15| Of Subscribers.—Marysville Tribune. 
— Hogs $4@$94.35 100 Ibs. Beef Cattle $6@$7 net, #100) 7. Cultivator is unsarpassed by any agricultural jour- 
Cotumsus, Jan. 14.—Flour $6@$6.25. Wheat $1.05. Corn 33/ al in the Union, and we hope and trust the farmers in this 
cts. Oats 33c. Clover Seed $5@$5.25. Timothy $2@$2.75. Po-| section of the State will extend to it a liberal and eordial 
tatoes (retail) 50@60c. Apples 60@80c. Y bu. Butter 18@20c.| support.— Auglaize Republican. 
Geese 2 Ne Therkeyi on Wor haet op quarter, See o. ok We do not speak of the Cultivator with an intention of 
“es $1294.50P too Se. 5 j ¥ “puffing” it, for its merits have already given it an immense 
New York, January 13.—Flour buoyant; Ohio and Michigan $7.-| circulation, and placed it far above any such flimsy support. 
62@$7.75. Wheat, prime red and white $1.90@$2 P bu. Corn, | It is our own State paper—the organ of the immense agri- 
western, wanted at 83@684c. Pork, new mess, $13.37/@$13.50; (old| cultural and industrial interests of the glorious State of 
mess, $lless.) Dressed hogs6@6% Ph. Lard9%@l0e. Butter,) Ohio, and we are proud of it as such. Let us sustain those 
Ohio, 12@@13c.; do. New York, 164200. Cheese 9@10c. in our midst who will give us information of this charac- 
- ——$—_—_——_—_——— ter—sustain nobly our own Ohio Cultivator. Fremont Jour- 


« € 

Onto CuLtivaTor.—In another column may be found 
Ohio Cultibator for S52. the Prospectus of this excellent Agricultural paper. The 
— editors have, at considerable cost. familiarized themselves 
Tue Tentu VOLUME of this popular Journal commenc- | with the peculiar condition and wants of the farmers of 
ed on the Ist of January, 1854. The circulation has been | Ohio, and consequently. are better able to give advice and 
steadily increasing from year to year until it has reached | instruction than any strangers can be. If you want an ag- 
Ten THousanp Cop1es, giving evidence that it is truly| ricultural paper subscribe for the Cultivator ; you will there- 
esteemed as by secure a paper adapted to your wants, and at the same 

THE LABORER’S FRIEND! time “ Encourage your own.”—WMeigs Co. Telegraph. 


The past year has been one of plenty and prosperity to We take pleasure in calling attention to the prospectus 
the Stam, ant he can well afford to bestow the small sum /| Of this valuable work. We may say there is no agricultu- 
necessary to secure for himself and family the reading of ral paper in the West that can bear a comparison with the 
a good and reliable Agricultural paper, and thus give en- Ohio Cultivator. Every farmer should take some agricul- 
couragement to an agency which has contributed in no tural paper, and the low price at which the Cultivator is 
small degree to the general prosperity of the State. Our| ffered has been one inducement for us to decline publish- 
Publication is established upon a firm basis, having outliv-| 19g agricultural matter.—Gailipotis Journal. 
ed all the storms that have assailed it, and is now without; Tue agriculturists of Ohio owe more to Mr. Bateham 
a rival of its class in all this region; while we allow our-} than to any other ten men in the State, for the present gen- 
selves to believe, that in adaptation to the demands of! eral and increasing attention that is paid to improvements 
Western Farmers it has no superior anywhere. Our Mar-| in the manner of cultivating the soil, and other matters 
ket Reports and hints on selling farm products are compil-| closely connected with this great interest of the West.— 
ed with great care, and have often been the means of sav-! Sidney Banner. 
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